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NEWS and NOTES 


@ Korea 

The General Assembly’s Interim Committee was called 
together on February 19, earlier than scheduled, to con- 
sider questions presented by the Temporary Commission 
on Korea. Faced with the negative attitude of the Soviet 
authorities, the Commission felt that it could not for the 
time being exercise its functions in the part of Korea 
occupied by the armed forces of the U.S.S.R. Therefore, 
as provided in its mandate, it decided to consult with 
the Interim Committee. 

The Ukrainian S.S.R.—a member of the Commission 
—had also not chosen to participate. Furthermore, no 
reply had been received from the U.S.S.R. to the Secre- 
tary-General’s letter and reminder regarding the Assem- 
bly’s appeal to Member states concerned to afford every 
assistance and facility to the Commission. Nor had a 
reply been received from the Soviet General commanding 
the armed forces in North Korea in answer to a request 
to exchange appropriate courtesies. Further, efforts to 
deliver other communications to North Korea were un- 
successful. 

In the light of such developments, the Commission 
asked the Interim Committee if “it is open or incum- 
bent” for the Commission to implement the Assembly’s 
program in the part of Korea now occupied by United 
States forces. If not, should the Commission observe 
elections of representtaives to participate in the Security 
Council’s consideration of the question of Korea—pro- 
vided that it has determined that such elections can be 
held in a free atmospkere? And should it consider other 
possible and advisable measures in order to attain its 
objectives? These were the immediate problems on 
Korea which the “Little Assembly” — in which the 
U.S.S.R. and five other Slav states have not so far par- 
ticipated—has to deal with. 


e@ Indonesia 


Back at Lake Success with the truce and political 
agreements which it was instrumental in negotiating, the 
Committee of Good Offices on Indonesia presented its 
report to the Security Council on February 17. The three 
committee members supplemented their report with oral 
statements. Netherland’s Ambassador van Kleffens and 
Indonesia’s representative, Ali Sastroamidjojo, expressed 
satisfaction, though with certain qualifications and with 
emphasis on faithful implementation by the other party. 
First Council members who spoke were favorable, but 
Mr. Gromyko, of the U.S.S.R., emphatically criticized 
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both the conduct of the negotiations and the outcome 
(see pages 163 and 166). Meanwhile, in Indonesia, ar- 
rangements were being completed for the Indonesian- 
Netherlands conference which will negotiate a permanent 
political settlement. The evacuation of Republican troops 
from Netherlands-controlled areas was proceeding smooth- 
ly under the truce agreement. By February 17, the num- 
ber evacuated had reached 24,000. 


® Palestine 


Problems connected with implementing the partition 
plan for Palestine are now under consideration by the 
Security and Trusteeship Councils. The question of estab- 
lishing an international army came before the Security 
Council on February 24 (see page 169), while the Trus- 
teeship Council reconvened on February 18 to examine 
a draft statute for Jerusalem (see page 171). 


@ India-Pakistan 


An adjournment of proceedings in the India-Pakistan 
question, requested by India, was granted by the Security 
Council on February 12 after the question had been dis- 
cussed at 22 meetings, beginning January 6. India’s 
original complaint against Pakistan concerned only the 
situation in the State of Jammu and Kashmir, but a sub- 
sequent complaint by Pakistan against India and the de- 
bates in Council raised several other issues. On Kashmir 
itself, the Indian delegation went home for consultation 
with its Government. Little progress toward a settlement 
had been made at private conversations between the 
two parties held under the auspices of the Council (see 
page 192). On February 18 the Council took up other 
aspects of the India-Pakistan question. 


@ Economic and Social Council 


In the first two weeks of its sixth session, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council held preliminary discussions 
in plenary meeting on more than half of the 45 items on 
its agenda. Most of these were referred to committees for 
detailed work, but on certain questions the Council took 
decisions. Among other things on which the Council 
took final action was the report of the Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, which it noted (see page 176); it 
decided to hold its next session at Geneva, and gave 
further instructions to the Secretary-General on plans 
for the Conference on Resources, to be held next year 
(see page 168). It also requested the Secretary-General 
to prepare draft rules of procedure for the calling of in- 
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ternational conferences, and decided not to object to the 


admission of Monaco to UNESCO. 


@ Economic Items 

Much of the Council’s work in the opening weeks of 
the session was devoted to economic questions, which, 
following general debate in plenary meeting, were turned 
over to a special committee for further study. Among 
these were the proposals for an Economic Commission 
for the Middle East (see page 180), and for a similar 
body for Latin America. Without a dissenting vote, the 
Committee approved the proposals on the Latin Amer- 
ican Commission. This committee was also charged with 
recommending action on two proposals made by the 
Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East: one, 
that New Zealand be admitted to membership in the 
Commission, and the other, that a study should be made 
of a proposal to set up a regional Bureau of Flood Con- 
trol. Both these proposals were approved (see page 173). 
This committee is also to discuss the Statistical Commis- 
sion’s report, and has been instructed to determine the 
Council’s competence to consider the question of Yugo- 
slavia’s gold held by the United States (see page 177). 


@ Social and Humanitarian Questions 

In addition, the Council concluded its general discus- 
sion in plenary meetings which were on the reports of 
the Population, Human Rights, Status of Women, and 
Social Commissions, and of the Permanent Central 
Opium Board and the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
(see page 178). It also discussed the question of a draft 
convention on genocide (see page 179), and a WFTU 
proposal on equal pay for equal work for men and 
women workers (see page 172). All of these items were 
referred to the Social Committee of the Whole. 


@ ECE: Transport and Steel 

Fresh fruits, vegetables, fish, and other perishable 
foods will be transported speedily throughout all of 
Europe when the work of a newly established body is 
complete. It is a working party set up by the Inland 
Transport Committee of the Economic Commission for 
furope at its session which ended February 10, at Gen- 
eva. FAO will co-operate, and the working party will 
have the power to take “any immediate action” to im- 
prove or facilitate such transport. The subject of im- 
proved handling of fresh foods was put on the Commit- 
tee’s agenda by the United States. 

The Inland Transport Committee also set up a sub- 
committee with broad powers to promote highway trans- 
port; decided to investigate ways of increasing tourist 
traffic into Europe; and established machinery to work 
out better ways of moving coal. 

Another body of ECE—its Sub-Committee on Steel— 
reach agreement among its 21 members on measures for 
substantially increasing Europe’s steel output, during a 
_session at Geneva from February 9 to 12. More steel will 
mean more mining equipment, transport vehicles, agri- 
cultural machinery, and electric power plants. The Sub- 
Committee worked out a scheme for furnishing extra 
amounts of German metallurgical coke to Belgium, 
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France, Italy, Luxembourg, Norway, and Sweden—all 
important steel-producing countries. This wil! mean an 
additional million and a half tons of steel for Europe 
each year. Some other countries will, at first, receive 
less German coal of other grades, but the deficit will be 
made up later in 1948. “This spirit of co-operation 
cannot be sufficiently stressed,” stated the Sub-Commit- 


tee’s chairman, Tony Rollman, of Luxembourg. 


@ IRO Gold 

Recently a plane landed in London carrying $728,000 
worth of gold teeth, gold watches, gold trinkets of every 
sort. This “non-monetary” gold had been stolen by the 
Nazis from the victims of their concentration camps 
and gas chambers. It is now being sold, at $35 an 
ounce, for the benefit of the survivors of those victims, 
in Germany and Austria, by the International Refugee 
Organization’s Preparatory Commission. This shipment 
of gold came from the military authorities in the United 
States Zones of Germany and Austria. Other occupa- 
tion authorities will make similar transfers of Nazi loot 
to IRO. Twenty-five million dollars worth of Nazi as- 
sets in neutral countries, and an indeterminate amount 
from the funds of heirless Nazi victims, in banks through- 
out the world, will also go to IRO. 


e Balkan Committee 

In a closed meeting held in Salonika on February 12, 
the Special Committee on the Balkans approved the pro- 
posal that a further approach be made to Albania, Bul- 
garia, and Yugoslavia, on the one hand, and to Greece 
on the other, in accordance with the Assembly’s recom- 
mendation that these Governments establish normal dip- 
lomatic and good-neighborly relations as soon as pos- 
sible. Accordingly, communications to the three north- 
ern countries and to Greece will be sent shortly. 

Two additional observation groups were set up on the 
border, and the Committee decided to amend the terms 
of reference of the observation groups. An ad hoc com- 
mittee was appointed on February 16 to examine the 
Salonika shelling incident by guerrillas “so far as it may 
relate to the work of UNSCOB.” 

A sub-commission decided on February 18 to draw up 
model frontier conventions to assist the four Govern- 
ments concerned in establishing such a convention. This 
would provide for effective machinery for the regulation 
and control of their common frontiers and for the pacific 
settlement of frontier incidents. 


@ Atamic Control 

In recent weeks the Working Committee of the Atomic 
Energy Commission has continued its study of Soviet 
proposals on atomic energy control presented last June, 
together with United Kingdom questions and Soviet re- 
plies relating to those proposals. 

Meanwhile Committee 2 of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission has begun consjderation of the organizational 
structure of an international control agency by hearing 
the views of experts. 
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The Committee of Good Offices (left to right): Dr. Frank P. Graham, of the United States; Dr. Paul van Zeeland, of Belgium; 
Justice Richard C. Kirby, of Australia, and T. G. Narayanan, Secretary of the Committee. 


Story of the Indonesian Mission 
Foundations Laid, But Much to Be Done, Security Council Told 


_™ THAN FOUR MONTHS after it left for Indonesia, 

the Security Council’s Committee of Good Offices 
returned to Lake Success with the record of two agree- 
ments signed by the Republic of Indonesia and _ the 
Netherlands. 

As the three members of the Committee appeared 
before the Council on February 17, truce prevailed in 
Java, Sumatra, and Madura and, on the basis of agreed 
principles, the Republic and the Netherlands were to 
work out a political settlement. 

It could not be claimed that peace and accord had 
been re-established. As the United States member of 
the Committee pointed out, the parties to the dispute, 
the Committee, and the Security Council itself have 
much to do before that stage is reached. But a military 
truce had been negotiated, and the foundations laid for 
a political settlement. 

The mission began when the Committee was appointed 
by the Council on August 25 after its cease-fire instruc- 
tions had failed to end hostilities. The Republic named 
Australia, the Netherlands chose Belgium, and these two 
members selected the United States as the third member. 
Australia then nominated as its representative Richard 
C. Kirby, Chairman of its Stevedoring Commission and 
a Justice of the Commonwealth Arbitration Court; Bel- 
gium named Dr. Paul van Zeeland, eminent economist 
and former Premier and Foreign Minister; and the 
United States nominated Dr. Frank P. Graham, distin- 
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guished educationist and President of the University of 
North Carolina. 


Story of the Mission 

The story of the mission of these three men is told 
in the Committee’s written report and in the statements 
made by them at the Council meeting on February 17. 
What follows is a resume of this narrative. 

The three members, the Committee Secretary, and a 
total staff of five—later increased to seven—arrived in 
Batavia on October 27. Taking stock of the situation, 
the Committee realized very soon that the task was even 
more difficult on the spot than it appeared from Lake 
Success. But, as Mr. van Zeeland said to the Council, 
the Committee had two weapons of great strength: the 
moral power and prestige of the Security Council and 
of the ideals of the United Nations, and the conviction of 
the Committee members that they must and could succeed. 

At their very first meeting, the three members came 
to an agreement among themselves: they would not act 
as partisans of either side; they would function as a 
Committee in the spirit of the Purposes and Principles 
of the United Nations Charter. Throughout their stay, 
none of the representatives received instructions from his 
own government. With this understanding they went 
ahead, and, throughout their stay, most of their decisions 
were unanimous. 

But what could the Committee do? Under the limita- 
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tions of its terms of reference, it could not adjudge or 
arbitrate. It could proffer its good offices but could 
function only through the agreement of the parties. 

The first difficulty was basic and physical—the ques- 
tion of where the representatives of the embattled par- 
ties could meet each other and the Committee. Acting 
on a happy suggestion, they chose a ship as ideal neutral 
ground, and the U.S.S. Renville, a Navy transport. sailed 
into Batavia Bay on December 8. 

For several weeks thereafter, the Committee tried to 
get the Republic of Indonesia and the Netherlands to 
agree on a truce agreement and on political negotiations. 
But they met little success. The chief stumbling block 
each time was the fact that the military positions of the 
opposing forces were so tangled up. 

Failure loomed ahead, but the Committee did not re- 
port the unpromising prospect to the Security Council; 
instead it tried a new approach. It recalled that the 
Netherlands Ambassador to the United States and the 
Indonesian Premier had both said that the political and 
truce negotiations should go hand in hand. 

Therefore, on Christmas Day, the three members ap- 
proved a draft plan which set out proposals for a truce 
and also a set of twelve principles for a political settle- 
ment. Both of these were then presented informally to 
the parties as one complete and integrated plan. 

The Netherlands accepted most of the suggestions, 
rejected parts, and accepted other parts with considerable 
modifications. It later made the modified proposals 
formal and indicated that, if the Republic did not ac- 
cept the truce plan unconditionally, the Netherlands 
would not be bound by the twelve political principles. 


One feature of these principles was that the continued 
assistance of the Good Offices Committee would be avail- 
able in working out the settlement of the political dis- 
pute in Java, Sumatra, and Madura. 

Civil and political liberties were assured. There was 
to be no interference with the expression of popular 
movements looking toward the formation of states in ac- 
cordance with the principles of the Linggadjati Agree- 


ment of March 1947. 


Changes in the administration of any territory were 
to be made only with the full and free consent of the 
population of the territory at a time of security and 
freedom from coercion. 


On the signing of the political agreement, there was 
to be a gradual reduction of the armed forces of both 
parties; and on the signing of the truce agreement, there 
was to be a resumption of trade, transportation, and 
communication through the co-operation of the parties. 

For a period of not less than six months and not more 
than a year after the signing of the agreement, there was 
to be uncoerced and free discussion of vital issues, fol- 
lowed by free elections for self-determination by the 
people of their political relations to the United States of 
Indonesia. There was also provision for the convening 
of a constitutional convention by democratic procedure. 

If either party requested an agency of the United Na- 
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tions to observe conditions between the signing of the 
agreement and the transfer of sovereignty from the 
Netherlands to the United States of Indonesia, the other 
party was to consider it seriously. 

There were other provisions for the independence of 
the Indonesian people and co-operation between the 
peoples of the Netherlands and Indonesia; for a sovereign 
state on a federal basis under a constitution to be arrived 
at by democratic procedures; and for the union of the 
United States of Indonesia and other parts of the King- 
dom of the Netherlands under the King of the Nether- 
lands. 

What was the Republic’s reaction? It was disap- 
pointed that the truce plan provided for what it con- 
sidered a rigid status quo line. That would mean, its 
representatives felt, that former Republican areas with 
millions of people would, for a time, continue to be 
behind the Dutch lines. As to the political principles, 
the Republic appreciated that they included provisions 
for freedom and democracy, independence, and co-opera- 
tion. But there was no guarantee of international ob- 
servation between the signing of the agreement and the 
transfer of sovereignty. There was no provision for the 
representation of the Republic in the interim government, 
and, finally, there was no mention of the Republic by 
name in any of the principles. 

The Netherlands modifications of the Committee’s pro- 
posals were telegraphed to the Indonesian capital on 
January 7. Two days later the Netherlands agreed that 
these proposals could be treated as a formal offer and 
asked for an unequivocal answer by noon of January 
13. In the event of rejection or qualified acceptance, 
the Netherlands said it would no longer be bound by 
the proposals. Later the Netherlands agreed to extend 
the time limit by another 48 hours. 

Danger of Breakdown 

It appeared at this stage that the negotiations would 
probably break down. But the Committee made another 
approach. It drew up another six political principles 
and asked the parties informally to consider them. 

The new development had an immediate effect on the 
Republic, which had been considering acceptance or 
rejection of the status quo military line and the political 
principles, in which it saw many gaps. It soon appeared 
that, if the six additional principles were accepted by the 
Netherlands, the Republic would accept the whole scheme 
as an integrated and balanced whole. 

The six principles, Dr. Graham said, answered the 
points which most concerned the Republic. They 
specifically referred to the Republic of Indonesia by 
name as one of the states in the United States of Indo- 
nesia. They gave fair representation to all states in the 
interim government. They guaranteed international ob- 
servation in the period between the signing of the po- 
litical agreement and the transfer of sovereignty if either 
party asked for it. 

But there was even more in the six principles, as Dr. 
Graham pointed out. There were two entirely new points. 
One of these provided plebiscites under international ob- 
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servation between six months and a year after the sign- 
ing of the agreement: plebiscites in which the people 
of the various territories of Java, Sumatra, and Madura 
could decide whether they would form a part of the Re- 
public of Indonesia or another state of the United States 
of Indonesia. 

The other new and basically democratic provision was 
that the representation in the constitutional convention 
would be in proportion to population. This should mean, 
Dr. Graham remarked, that the new United States of 
Indonesia would not only be free and independent, but 
would also be democratic in structure, leadership, func- 
tion, and services of, for, and by the people of Indonesia. 

What would be the result if these were accepted? Dr. 
Graham explained that the struggle would be transferred 
from a military demarcation line, which would soon 
disappear, to a democratic political line, which would 
endure. 

The underground struggle of bitterness and hatred, 
killings and destruction, would be brought above ground. 
The outcome would be goodwill, production, the possible 
conversion of military budgets for long-range construc- 
tive programs of education, health, and welfare of all 
the people of Indonesia. 

The Netherlands, the Republicans. and the non-Re- 
publicans would co-operate in the formation of the 
sovereign, free, and independent United States of In- 
donesia in the union of equal nations in the United 
Nations. 

In consideration of all these signs, the Netherlands and 
the Republic accepted. the truce, the twelve principles, 
and the six principles—accepted them unconditionally. 

On this happy turn of events, the members of the Com- 
mittee expressed their personal faith in the Republic to 


‘the Netherlands representatives. The Republic, they felt, 


would keep to the pact with faith and goodwill and im- 
plement the truce with increasing effectiveness. Many 
of the leaders of the Republic, they pointed out, were 
able and dedicated men. 

To the Republic’s representatives the Committee mem- 
bers expressed their equal confidence in the Dutch rep- 
resentatives: confidence that the sovereignty of the Neth- 
erlands in the interim period would not be used “‘to fix, 
in the new clothes of freedom, the old body of colonial- 
ism”; rather, the Netherlands would act in good faith, 
and the Republic would not lose its existing status as 
one of the two parties in the Indonesian question on the 
agenda of the Security Council. The Council, through 
the Committee of Good Offices, would be available to 
assist the parties in reaching an early long-term settle- 
ment. 

The Committee advised both parties to subordinate all 
claims and issues which would soon disappear or be 
absorbed in the permanent settlement, for the three main 
objectives were all-important: keeping the truce, restor- 
ing economic production and trade through mutual co- 
operation, and negotiating the political settlement. 

Thus the strenuous efforts of twelve weeks had at last 
borne fruit. On January 17, on board the Renville, the 
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signatures of the parties, together with those of the Com- 
mittee as witnesses, were subscribed to the truce agree- 
ment and to the statement of twelve principles. Two days 
later acceptance of the six additional principles was 
formally given. Then, at the end of January, the Com- 
mittee flew back to Lake Success with its report to the 
Security Council. 

Summing up the outlook now, Dr. Graham said to 
the Council: “The many and complex difficulties of the 
truce, the need for sincere and patient care and follow- 
through, the high stakes of mutual co-operation in keep- 
ing the truce—all these challenged the leaders, the armies, 
and the people to do their persistent best, with good faith 
and goodwill, and to send the word everywhere that 
peace has come and that it is now the patriot’s duty to 
keep the peace and make secure the life and property 
of all people. 

“The whole world is looking on to encourage and 
sustain the leaders, who carry by day and by night this 
heavy responsibility for themselves and the people whom 
they now lead as hopefully in peace as they formerly led 
bravely in battle.” 


Australian Representative Heard 
Following Dr. Graham, Justice Richard C. Kirby told 


the Council that the time had now come when the Com- 
mittee, after due deliberation and with a full sense of 
responsibility, should be able to make suggestions to the 
parties to help them in reaching a political settlement 
without necessarily waiting for the parties to request 
it to do so. By enabling the Committee to do this, the 
Security Council might greatly assist the parties in their 
striving for a settlement. 

The Republic of Indonesia, he said, had been willing 
to place, and had placed, the utmost reliance and faith 
for the future in the continued interest of the Council 
and of the Committee in the Indonesian question. It 
was this reliance and faith that led it to accept in the 
truce plan a disadvantage and loss which, if allowed to 
become permanent, would cause it irreparable damage, 
and perhaps make its continued existence as an entity 
and as a party to the dispute impossible. By that truce 
plan, large territories which the Netherlands had gained 
in part since July 20, 1947, and in part since August 4, 
1947, were allowed to remain under the control of the 
Netherlands. Furthermore, for the time being, the 
Netherlands would have political administration of the 
lives of some 25,000,000 people in those territories. 

The representatives of the Republic were repeatedly 
assured that the truce was a provisional measure only 
and that it was “without prejudice to the rights, claims, 
or position of the parties concerned”—words from Article 
40 of the Charter of the United Nations, which justice 
demands should be made to live. 

It is the responsibility not only of the Committee but 
of the Council to see that those words do live, Justice 
Kirby declared. By their continued and active interest, 
the Council and Committee can help both parties to 
ensure that a speedy, permanent, and just settlement 
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removes any temporary disadvantages to either or both 
of the parties. 

The Netherlands Government, he believed and hoped, 
had shown that it recognizes the necessity for a speedy 
and permanent political settlement in place of the pro- 


visional measures so far agreed on. 
He hoped that the Council would make the assistance 


of the Committee available to the parties, and that the 
Committee would be able to act formally rather than 
informally, and with greater initiative than had been 
allowed in the past. 

Implementation would be difficult, but a way could be 
found, said Dr. van Zeeland, and he appealed for speedy 


action, for “time is not in our favor.” 


Praise and Criticism of Indonesian Report 


Council Considers Continuation of Good Officers 


es THE STATEMENTS of the three members of 
its Good Offices Committee, the Security Council 
began consideration of their report. And the first stage of 
the discussions was marked by statements by the repre- 
sentatives of Indonesia and of the Netherlands, by several 
members of the Council, who warmly commended the 
report, and by the U.S.S.R. representative, who em- 
phatically attacked the work of the Committee. 

An “important and gratifying opportunity for the re- 
storation of real peace to millions of Indonesians within 
the Republic” was the way in which Ambassador van 
Kleffens of the Netherlands described the truce agree- 
ment. With the assistance of the observers of the Com- 
mittee, it would have to be implemented according to both 
its letter and its spirit. He warned, however, that tension 
will not die down in Java and Sumatra for some time. 

The political discussions, too, will take some time, even 
assuming that both parties are equally inclined to obtain 
the settlement with the least possible delay. At least three 
sets of problems have to be examined: the relationship 
has to be defined and established between the interim 
government of the nascent Indonesian Federation and the 
Republic; the constitution of the sovereign United States 
of Indonesia has to be framed; and the relationship of 
the union between the free and sovereign Kingdom of 
the Netherlands and the equally free and sovereign Uni- 
ted States of Indonesia has to be defined. 

Regarding a proposed change in procedure of the Com- 
mittee of Good Offices—to give it freedom for greater 
initiative—Dr. van Kleffens thought that it has no author- 
ity to change its nature from that of a “Committee of 


Good Offices.” 


Indonesian Position 

Ali Sastroamidjojo, representative of the Republic of 
Indonesia, hailed the Committee as having achieved the 
first significant success in the history of the United Na- 
tions, but added that the result was not in all respects 
satisfactory to the Republic. 

The Republic had ardently given its support to all pro- 
posals designed to restore peace, and had accepted sacri- 
fices to make the truce viable and the political principles 
workable. The dispute was basically of a political nature, 
and as long as no final over-all political settlement had 
been reached, no result will be achieved wholly satisfact- 
ory to the people of Indonesia. 

Acceptance by the Netherlands of the political princi- 
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ples—which are really United Nations principles—should 
not be regarded as comparable to the substantial con- 
cessions which the Republic had made in the truce agree- 
ment. 

The work of the Committee should be continued until 
a political settlement has been obtained, and Mr. Sas- 
troamidjojo also felt that additional authority for the 
Committee is especially necessary in the present phase 
of the negotiations. He asked also for guarantees of free- 
dom of speech, of press and assembly, and of movement 
in Indonesia, so that when the time arrives to hold the 
plebiscite, both parties may have equal chances. The 
guarantees of these fundamental human rights are to be 
found in the abolition of all pressure of a military, ad- 
ministrative, or economic nature. Such a guarantee could 
perhaps be secured if the power of observation of the 
Committee could be taken to mean the power of super- 
vision. 

In this connection, he called attention to the fact that 
the Republic had already suffered too much from the 
blockade, which therefore should be lifted as quickly as 
possible. This was the cnly possible way to create an at- 
mosphere of goodwill and to avoid pressure and coercion. 

Australia’s representative, William D. Forsyth, took the 
view that two achievements had been realized—the truce 
and the agreed bases on which settlement can be negotia- 
ted unconditionally. The third achievement was yet to 
come: there must be a political agreement covering all 
matters in dispute in the territories over which the Re- 
public has exercised de facto authority—Java, Sumatra, 
and Madura. 

The Republic, Mr. Forsyth said, had accepted the truce 
and political principles in complete reliance on the Se- 
curity Council. In two important respects, its position 
now was less advantageous than it was when it accepted 
the Council’s offer of good offices. First, the territory 
under its control is much less than it was at the time when 
the cease-fire decision was proclaimed on August 4, since 
it is deprived of areas which it occupied at that earlier 
date; and, second, it has given up a claim to separate 
statehood and independence which it was maintaining at 
that earlier date. 

There was good prospect of a just and enduring settle- 
ment, but Mr. Forsyth said that the Republican position 
must not be subjected to attrition by a policy of creating 
new political entities in the very area which is the sub- 
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ject of the political agreement. There must be restraint 
and co-operation concerning trade, with due regard to 
the position of the parties before July 20, and there must 
be forbearance in regard to foreign representation. 

The Australian representative also took the view that 
it was essential that the Committee continue its work. It 
might be more effective, too, he thought, if it could make 
positive suggestions to the parties. 

Fernand van Langenhove (BELGIUM) felt, however, that 
modification of the Committee’s rules should be left to 
the Committee itself. He wondered if the character of the 
Committee should be changed at a time when the Council 


was congratulating it on its work. 


Views of U.S.S.R. 

Following these speakers, Andrei A. Gromyko 
(U.S.S.R.) declared that the question of the situation in 
Indonesia—first brought to the Council’s attention by the 
Ukrainian S.S.R. in 1946—cannot be considered as hav- 
ing been settled at all. He characterized the Committee’s 
report as a one-sided estimate both of its activity and of 
the general situation in Indonesia. The report itself shows, 
he said, that both the work of the Committee and the 
results of this work are unsatisfactory and not in accord- 
ance with the task that was placed before the Council. 

The Committee of Good Offices, he contended, was 
not, in substance, an organ of the Security Council. It 
was to inform the Council in regard to its work, but that 
was all. Even this requirement was not fulfilled. 

The Committee did not work according to the directives 
of the Council. It did not even consult the Council on the 
substance of any of the questions which arose, and it 
pursued its own line in these questions, disregarding both 
the Council and the United Nations in general, and taking 
account only of the policy of the three states whose rep- 
resentatives sat on the Committee. 

On November 28, said Mr. Gromyko, the Government 
of the Republic of Indonesia submitted a memorandum 
to the Committee in which it asked the Committee to 
bring to the notice of the Security Council the fact that 
the Netherlands, besides military aggression, was carry- 
ing out a blockade against the Republic, trying by this 
means to strangle it economically. 

The Republic asked the Committee or the Council to 
take proper measures against this blockade in order to 
enable the Republic to restore its economic connections 
and communications destroyed by the Netherlands. 

The Committee did not refer this to the Council but 
forwarded it to the Netherlands representative and, in 
doing so, let it be understood that the Netherlands need 
not give any special attention to it since the request was 
entirely and exclusively on humanitarian grounds. 

The Netherlands military command in Indonesia sys- 
tematically ignored even those insufficient and ineffective 
decisions of the Council, Mr. Gromyko said. 

Mr. Gromyko asked why communications from the 
Committee’s groups of observers do not appear in the 
Committee’s report. These indicate, he said, that on the 
island of Madura the Netherlands forces continued to 
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occupy Indonesian territory after the Council had adopt- 
ed its resolution for the cessation of military activities. 
The Netherlands forces made their first landing on Ma- 
dura after August 1, 1947. Even so, the Republican forces 
continued loyally to carry out the cease-fire order. 

On the island of Java, a punitive expedition was sent 
by the Dutch to the village of Ravahgedeh, not only to 
mop up the region in order to clear it of partisans, but 
to serve as a warning for the future. It was a beastly an- 
nihilation of the population merely on the basis of the 
suspicion that sympathy or help had been given to the 
partisan movement, Mr. Gromyko said. 


“Ultimatums”’ Presented 


He continued that the Dutch authorities paid almost 
no attention either to the decision of the Council or to 
the presence of the Committee of Good Offices, but con- 
tinued military action, without opposition, until they 
had obtained the important regions of the Republic. The 
Committee did not influence the Dutch in any essential 
way, he declared, and the Dutch almost always used the 
Committee to present ultimatums to the Indonesians. The 
Committee was basically occupied with exerting pressure 
on the Indonesians in order to force them to accept Dutch 
ultimatums. Thus the Committee became a tool in the 
hands of the Dutch militarists, whose objective was, at 
any price, to break the resistance of the Indonesian peo- 
ple, who were striving to obtain their independence. 

The truce agreement was arrived at after the Nether- 
lands had already obtained their main objective and 
was therefore completely in the interest of the Nether- 
lands Government, for it enslaves the Indonesian people, 
Mr. Gromyko stated. 

Acceptance of the “so-called van Moek Line” as the 
boundary line which will divide the territories of the two 
parties, he said, results in the Netherlands obtaining con- 
trol over the richest oil and rubber regions of Java and 
Sumatra, which were captured by its troops last year 
The Indonesians keep only a small part of central Java 
and the hilly regions of Sumatra. 

Mr. Gromyko considered it quite inadmissible to re- 
gard the truce agreement as an accomplishment in solv- 
ing the Indonesian question, for it envisages the protec- 
tion of the interests of the Netherlands only and com- 
pletely ignores the lawful and vital interests of Indonesia. 

The plan for political settlement, he continued, is un- 
derstood by the Netherlands to be implemented under its 
dictation, and this is already being done in practice. The 
Netherlands has already tried to set up the so-called pro- 
visional government of the territories of the future United 
States of Indonesia. There is no doubt that the Nether- 
lands Government considers the creation of the United 
States of Indonesia as a means of establishing its domina- 
tion over Indonesia in the future. The Indonesians also 
understand this, and wide circles in Indonesia have pro- 
tested. 

The signature of the agreement, with the help of the 
Committee of Good Offices, was a betrayal of the interests 
of the Indonesian people, Mr. Gromyko charged. The pur- 
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pose of the agreement is to put down for at least a num- 
ber of years the national liberation movement that has 
developed in Indonesia, and all this is done in the name 
of the United Nations. 

Criticizing members of the Council—the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France, and Belgium—for refusing 
to adhere to the principles and purposes of the United 
Nations and taking the side of the Netherlands, Mr. 
Gromyko said that their position was guided by their 
colonial interests; but the struggle of peoples toward in- 
dependence cannot be stifled. Netherlands forces in In- 
donesia were making extensive use of American equip- 
ment. While “shedding crocodile tears” in the Council, 
the United States was doing all in its power to help the 
Netherlands deal with the Indonesian Republic. The same 
might be said of certain other colonial powers. 

Mr. Gromyko concluded with the demand for the im- 
mediate withdrawal of the forces of both parties to the 


positions occupied before the hostilities began in Indo- 
nesia. Only the adoption of this proposal would result 
in a proper solution of the situation in the interests both 
of the Indonesian people and of the United Nations. 


Draft Resolution Presented 

At the conclusion of the meeting, the President pre- 
senied a draft resolution in the name of the Canadian 
delegation. which he stated had the general concurrence 
of the two parties. This draft proposed that the Council 
should note with satisfaction the signing of the truce 
agreement and the acceptance of the political principles, 
and that it should commend the members of the Commit- 
tee of Good Offices. It proposed also that the Council 
should maintain its offer of good offices, and should re- 
quest both parties and the Committee to keep it directly 
informed about the progress of the political settlement. 

Discussion was then adjourned until February 20. 


Council Calls for Specific Plans on Resources Conference 


A year ago the Economic and Social Council decided 
in favor of a United Nations Conference on the Con- 
servation and Utilization of Resources. The purpose of 
the Conference was to enable engineers, resource tech- 
nicians, economists, and other experts to exchange ideas 
and experience. Its primary concern was to be the 
practical application of technical knowledge to human 
needs and to the administration of economic resources. 

The Council decided that the Conference should meet 
not earlier than 1948, and asked the Secretary-General 
to begin preparatory work. 

Reporting to the current session on the subject, the 
Secretary-General suggested that this Conference would 
hold a series of plenary meetings to discuss matters of 
broad general interest, and follow it up with technical 
meetings on specialized subjects, such as: minerals, fuels, 
power, water, soils, crops, livestock, forests, range, fish, 
and wild life. 

The Secretary-General recommended that the Confer- 
ence should be held in May and June 1949, in the United 
States. He proposed that the participants should be 
representatives from governmental services, members of 
non-governmental organizations, and individuals selected 
by governments; individual specialists, to be invited by 
the Secretary-General; representatives of the United Na- 
tions and the specialized agencies; and representatives 
of interested international organizations and learned so- 
cieties, and distinguished members of the professions, to 
be admitted at the discretion of the Secretary-General. 

When. on February 11, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil considered the Secretary-General’s report, several rep- 
resentatives expressed approval of the proposals. The 
Latin American countries in particular emphasized the 
value of the Conference to under-developed countries. 

Some of the representatives thought, however, that the 
tentative agenda for the Conference covered too many 
subjects. Others felt that, as planned, governments 
would have to send very large delegations. 
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The United Kingdom representative, Christopher May- 
hew, was among those who believed that the Conference 
should be restricted in scope. He stressed the danger 
of overlapping with similar conferences planned by FAO 
and UNESCO. C. L. Patijn (THe NETHERLANDS) also 
thought that the agenda should be limited, as did the 
Canadian representative, J. H. Warren. The Soviet rep- 
resentative, A. P. Morozov, also suggested that the scope 
might be limited to a narrower, more technical field. 
Georges Boris (FRANCE) said that even if the program is 
limited the Conference will require the absence from 
their regular work of many specialists, technicians, 
economists, and administrative directors. 

In a resolution noting the Secretariat’s report, the 
Council requested the Secretary-General to proceed with 
the plans for the Conference and give his definite recom- 
mendations to the next session. In doing so, he is to keep 
in mind that the Conference’s task is limited to an ex- 
change of information, and to take into consideration 
the Council’s discussions at the current session. 





Next Session at Geneva 

By a vote of 8-7, with three abstentions, the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on February 13 rejected 
a British proposal to hold its next session at Lake 
Success instead of at Geneva. At the last session 
the Council had voted to hold the July session at 
Geneva. In asking the Council to reverse its de- 
cision, the British delegation cited: the increased 
expense (about $90,000); the fact that the As- 
sembly was also to be held in Europe, which would 
keep United Nations officials away from head- 
quarters for too long a period; and the expense to 
delegations which would have to move from New 
York to Geneva. The delegations favoring Geneva 
contended that the move would be politically wise, 
that the additional cost was relatively slight, and 
that it would be easier for several delegations to 
meet their expenses in continental currencies. 
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International Army for Palestine? 


Commission Urges Necessity for Armed Forces 


A SOON AS THE PRESENT MANDATE comes to an end 
on May 15, Palestine will be a scene of “uncon- 
trolled, widespread strife and bloodshed”—unless an in- 
ternational army can take prompt and effective action. 

This is the warning of the Palestine Commission in a 
special report submitted to the Security Council on 
February 18. The members of the Commission arrived 
at their somber conclusion only after they had exhausted 
every available source of information. 

From the United Kingdom, the Mandatory Power, they 
learned that the already grave situation, with its toll of 
thousands of dead and wounded, is certain to worsen 
still further. And the Arab leaders have flatly declared 
that they will oppose the work of the Commission in 
every way. When the British troops lay down their 
security assignment in May, there will be no militia on 
hand to keep order in both of the new states—and Jeru- 
salem will be without any defence. 


Main Considerations 


The special report has been submitted, the Commis- 
sion states, because it anticipates that the already grave 
situation in Palestine will worsen. Not only the future 
well-being of the peoples of Palestine, but the authority 
and effectiveness of the United Nations are deeply in- 
volved, the Commission adds. 

On the strength of information available to it from a 
diversity of sources, the Commission has appraised the 
Palestine security situation, and has concentrated its 
attention on the following main considerations: 

@ The security situation continues to be aggravated in 
the areas of the proposed Arab and Jewish States and 
in the City of Jerusalem, even in the presence of British 
troops. 

@ The Commission will be unable to establish security 
and maintain law and order unless military forces in 
adequate strength are made available when the respon- 
sibility for administering Palestine is transferred to it. 

@ Powerful Arab interests, both inside and outside Pal- 
estine, are defying the Assembly’s resolution and are 
engaged in a deliberate effort to alter the proposed 
settlement by force. 


Security Situation Today 


In its first monthly progress report, the Commission 
had pointed out that the security situation was likely to 
worsen. Information since available to the Commission 
emphasizes the increasing gravity of the situation, and 
reveals more clearly, says the report, that there exists the 
determination to oppose the plan of partition by force. 

The Mandatory Power informed the Commission mem- 
bers that the two Palestine communities would by now 
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have been fully engaged in internecine slaughter but for 
the efforts of the security forces over the past month, and 
that the Commission will be faced with the problem of 
how to avert certain bloodshed on a very much wider 
scale, once the Mandate is terminated. Statements by 
the Jewish Agency in general corroborate the Mandatory 
Power’s appraisal of the security situation. 


Arab Declaration 

Furthermore, the Secretary-General has been informed 
by the Arab Higher Committee that it is determined to 
persist in its rejection of the partition plan and in its 
refusal to recognize anything deriving from the As- 
sembly’s resolution. The Secretary-General was further 
notified on February 6 that the Arabs of Palestine will 
never recognize the validity of the “extorted partition 
recommendations,” and will consider any attempt to 
establish a Jewish state as an act of aggression to be 
resisted in self-defense by force. He was also informed 
by the Arab Higher Committee that “not a single Arab” 
will co-operate with any commission which proceeds to 
Palestine; that it would be far better for the “eclipsed 
prestige” of the United Nations not to start on such an 
adventure; and that every Arab in Palestine is determined 
to oppose partition in every way. 

“The Arabs of Palestine made a solemn declaration 
before the United Nations, before God and history, that 
they will never submit or yield to any power going to 
Palestine to enforce partition,” the Arab Committee con- 
cludes. “The only way to establish partition is first to 
wipe them out—man, woman, and child.” 

The report goes on to state that the Commission has 
no reason to doubt the determination and force of the 
organized resistance by strong Arab elements inside and 
outside of Palestine. In this regard, it quotes from an 
official report from the Mandatory Power which gives 
instances of the entry into Palestine of large bands of 
armed Arabs from adjacent territory during the latter 
part of January. 

According to the report, three main facts control the 
present security situation in Palestine. First, strong 
Arab elements are making organized efforts to prevent 
implementation of the partition plan; second, certain 
Jewish elements continue to commit irresponsible acts of 
violence which worsen the security situation; and third, 
the Mandatory Power, which remains responsible for 
law and order until the termination of the Mandate, is 
engaged in liquidating its administration and preparing 
to evacuate its troops. 


On Termination of the Mandate 
A number of factors bearing on the security problem 
emerge from the United Kingdom’s announced policies. 
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Prior to the termination of the Mandate, the United 
Kingdom will be exclusively responsible for the main- 
tenance of law and order, and will defend the whole 
country against any armed aggression. The Mandatory 
Power does not contemplate changing its policy of not 
supplying arms, ammunition, or military equipment to 
any individual or group in Palestine other than to cer- 
tain police forces being established by it. The forma- 
tion of armed militia in either of the projected States 
is not to be allowed prior to the termination of the Man- 
date. 

The report lists the armed forces at the disposal of 
the Mandatory Power in Palestine. The British armed 
forces will be evacuated by August 1. Between the 
termination of the Mandate on May 15 and August 1, 
such forces will be responsible only for protecting them- 
selves and their lines of communication. Any armed 
aggression against Palestine territory after the termina- 
tion of the Mandate would be resisted only if it con- 
stituted an attack on the British forces, or their com- 
munications. 

There are three other groups of armed forces. The 
Arab Legion is to be returned to Trans-Jordan before 
the Mandate’s termination. The Palestine Police Force, 
a mixed force of British, Arabs, and Jews, will cease 
to exist with the termination of its members’ contracts 
on May 15. The equipment and stores of this Force 
will be left for “the successor authorities,” that is, the 
Commission. Certain Arab and Jewish police forces 
have been, or are in the process of being organized 
to protect life and property in Arab and Jewish areas 
respectively. The Commission is aware that the Arab 
police forces may prove hostile to it and oppose the 
implementation plans. 


Reference to the Militia 

In these circumstances, the Commission would not be 
able to select and establish in the proposed Arab State 
a Provisional Council of Government which would act 
under the Commission’s general direction. It would be 
equally impossible, according to the report, to establish 
an Arab armed militia over which the Commission could 
exercise general political and military control. 

The Commission emphasizes that it is determined to 
make every effort to seek the co-operation of the Pales- 
tine Arabs, but it warns that unless it is able to proceed 
to Palestine “well in advance of the termination of the 
Mandate,” the possibility for exhausting such efforts 
will be lost. 

It would be technically possible to establish the militia 
for the Jewish State before the termination of the Man- 
date. However, the Mandatory Power’s refusal to allow 
the formation of such militia until the time of termina- 
tion will entail delay in implementing the Assembly’s 
plan, and render much more difficult the security prob- 
lem of the Jewish State once the Mandate is terminated. 
Furthermore, the Jewish militia can be responsible only 
for the security of its own State; it would be contrary 
to the Assembly’s plan to make use of it on the other 
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side of the border for preventive or retaliatory action. 

Should forces hostile to the Assembly’s plan, and be- 
yond the Commission’s control, seize power in the Arab 
State, the provisions affecting the Economic Union will 
then be unfulfilled, and the establishment of the Jewish 
State and of the International Regime for Jerusalem will 
be gravely jeopardized. 

If the Commission cannot exercise definite powers of 
direction and control in the two States and Jerusalem, 
an entirely new situation arises, to which the Commis- 
sion must draw the Security Council’s attention. 

Turning to security problems connected with Jeru- 
salem, the Commission points out that as a demilitarized 
enclave in the Arab State, the City would be incapable 
of defending itself against attacks if British security 
forces were not replaced by another non-Palestinian 
force. The Commission warns that the repercussions of 
an intensified struggle between communities in that Holy 
City would be immediate throughout Palestine and quick- 
ly extend far beyond its borders. Furthermore, the United 
Nations would be dealt a severe blow if its efforts to main- 
tain the sacred character of the City should end in a 
sanguinary struggle between religious communities. To 
invite the militia of either State to defend or succor the 
City would be contrary to the Assembly’s plans and would 
inflame passions and perhaps provoke religious war. 

The first duty of the Commission upon its arrival in 
Palestine is to carry out measures for establishing fron- 
tiers of the three political entities. The boundary com- 
mission will not be able to start its work under the pro- 
tection of the British security forces, since the Mandatory 
Power maintains that such work may be undertaken only 
after the termination of the Mandate. Nor could the Com- 
mission consider relying on the security forces of one of 
the parties, as an entirely untenable situation would be 
created. 

Furthermore, for its freedom of action and liberty of 
movement, the United Nations Commission cannot de- 
pend exclusively on the protection it may receive from 
only one side. This would be contrary to the dignity and 
efficiency of a Commission endowed with powers of direc- 
tion and control over the very authorities from which it 
would have to ask protection. 


Implications for the Commission 


There is the prospect that on the date of the Mandate’s - 
termination—except for the areas still occupied by British 
troops—there will be no legal armed force other than the 
totally inadequate local police for maintaining order in 
Arab and Jewish villages and towns. There would be no 
legally constituted over-all security organization in either 
State, since the local police will be scattered throughout 
the country without regard to the boundary lines en- 
visaged in the plan of partition. Moreover, the local Arab 
police in the Jewish State may well constitute an addi- 
tional security hazard. 

The Commission, therefore, would be required to step 
into a security vacuum and assume responsibility for the 
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security of the City of Jerusalem. It would have to do this 
“in the very midst of the inevitable turbulence and in- 
tensification of internecine warfare which will follow the 
relinquishing of the Mandate and the cessation of British 
responsibility for law, order, and civil administration.” 


The Commission has approached the Mandatory Power 
to determine whether adequate preparatory steps might 
be taken to enable the armed militia provided for under 
the Assembly’s resolution to be responsible for the main- 
tenance of order immediately following the Mandate’s 
termination. The report adds that an “extremely grave 
situation” would inevitably arise if at that time there was 
no responsible force in either State which could be im- 
mediately available to the Commission for the preserva- 
tion of law and order. 

Should the Mandatory Power not permit the formation 
of such militia prior to the Mandate’s termination, it may 
be taken for granted that armed organizations in the two 
communities will pursue their clandestine recruiting and 
upon termination of the Mandate abruptly emerge in the 
guise of security forces. These forces will probably be 
arrayed against each other in organized combat—a de- 
velopment, the report adds, which was certainly not con- 
templated in the Assembly’s resolution. 


Another vital security factor is the Mandatory Power’s 
schedule for evacuating its troops. The Commission be- 
lieves that this evacuation should take place with particu- 
lar regard for the significance of adjacent frontiers in the 
matter of security. It should also take place so as to 
ensure that substantial areas in both zones will be free of 
British troops at the time of the Mandate’s termination; 
and, to the extent possible, on the basis of equal consid- 
eration for Arab and Jewish zones alike. This special 


Trusteeship Council Examines 


HE TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL is now engaged in an 

article-by-article examination of the draft Statute 
for the City of Jerusalem, which was prepared by a 
Working Committee during December and January, in 
keeping with the General Assembly’s plan of partition 
for Palestine. 

In formulating this draft Statute, the Working Com- 
mittee, it would have to be implemented acording to both 
ples. One of these was the special character of Jerusalem, 
which is to come directly under the authority of the 
United Nations and be governed on behalf of the com- 
munity of nations. The Working Committee had also 
been guided by the obligation laid upon the United Na- 
tions to ensure the protection of a City which is a holy 
place for three great religions. Finally, the Committee 
had kept in mind the need of drafting the Statute in the 
form of a constitution. 

These principles were listed in a report accompanying 
the draft Statute, which the Rapporteur of the Working 
Committee, Henri Laurentie (FRANCE), submitted to the 
Trusteeship Council on February 18. 
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aspect of the security problem has not yet been taken up 
with the Mandatory Power. 
Conclusion 

Finding itself confronted with an attempt to defeat the 
purposes for which it was created and to nullify the 
Assembly’s resolution, the Commission refers to the Se- 
curity Council the problem of providing that armed 
assistance “which alone would enable the Commission to 
discharge its responsibilities on the termination of the 
Mandate.” The Commission is convinced that there is 
no step which it can take under the Assembly’s resolu- 
tion to improve the security situation in Palestine be- 
tween now and the termination of the Mandate. 

Because time is a factor of the utmost importance, the 
Commission “must emphasize,” says the report, the com- 
pelling need for prompt action to avert great bloodshed 
and suffering in Palestine and to assist in implementing 
the Assembly’s resolution. 

A basic issue of international order is involved, ac- 
cording to the Commission. “A dangerous and tragic 
precedent will have been established if force, or the threat 
of the use of force, is to prove an effective deterrent to 
the will of the United Nations.” 

It is the considered view of the Commission that the 
security forces of the Mandatory Power must be replaced 
by an adequate non-Palestinian force to assist the law- 
abiding elements in both the Arab and Jewish communi- 
ties in maintaining order and security in Palestine. 
“Otherwise,” the report warns, “the period immediately 
following the termination of the Mandate will be a period 
of uncontrolled, widespread strife and bloodshed in Pales- 
tine, including the City of Jerusalem. This would be a 
catastrophic conclusion to an era of international concern 
for that territory.” 


Draft Statute for Jerusalem 


Before the Council had started to examine the docu- 
ments, however, the representative of Iraq, Awni Khalidy, 
strongly attacked both the legality of the plan of parti- 
tion—especially as it pertained to the proposed status 
for the City of Jerusalem—and its moral basis. 


Iraq Statement 

Maintaining that the plan would not work, Mr. Khalidy 
said that it carried within it the seeds of future trouble, 
such as irredentism, minorities, racial friction, bound- 
aries, and economic “non-validity.” He accused the 
United States of having exerted extreme pressure on 
both delegations and governments to ensure passage of 
the partition plan, and warned that the use of such 
methods would eventually mitigate against the success of 
the United Nations. 

Recalling Arab warnings that this unjust decision 
would eventually lead to bloodshed, Mr. Khalidy said that 
the group which had sought partition was now using the 
following tactics: to raise the cry of aggression and 
demand order, and then. obtain an army to enforce the 
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decision. As part of these tactics, this same group was 
spreading the view that enforcement was a matter of 
prestige to the United Nations, and that the Arabs were 
flouting the organization. But to enforce by arms an 
unjust plan which would provoke vast bloodshed would 
not bring prestige to the United Nations, and the Arabs 
could not accept an unjust decision. 

The partition plan, including the establishment of a 
special international regime for Jerusalem, was utterly 
illegal and expressly against the Charter, Mr. Khalidy 
declared. First of all, Jerusalem was an integral part of 
Palestine by any standard. It would be difficult to find 
a legal basis for separation on the grounds that it is a 
sacred city to three religions. Why should the rights of 
the people suffer “simply because they have in their midst 
the Mosque and the Church and the Wall,” he asked. 


The Charter never envisaged Trusteeship as anything 
other than a temporary regime for the purpose of pre- 
paring a country for self-government or independence. 
Yet the partition plan grants independence to Palestine, 
“but tucks away the capital of that country for permanent 
Trusteeship.” The setting up of such a regime is there- 
fore illegal. 

Again, the Charter does not acknowledge the authority 
of the General Assembly as the maker or sole originator 
of a Trusteeship agreement, Mr. Khalidy stated. The 
United Kingdom, however, as Mandatory Power, has not 
presented such an agreement. Therefore, because the 


Equal Pay for Men 


The principle of equal pay for equal work for men 
the women workers was the subject of a general dis- 
cussion by the Economic and Social Council on February 
12. This item had been submitted by the World Federa- 
tion of Trade Unions, which proposes that women should 
be directed, by a rational system of professional selec- 
tion, into the occupations to which they are best adapted. 

Lena Spiegel, the representative of the WFTU, in an 
opening statement said that the problem of equal pay for 
equal work had been the concern of trade unions and 
women’s organizations for many years. Since the indus- 
trial revolution, female labor has become increasingly 
important in all branches of production, and now, in 
most countries, almost one third of the working popula- 
tion is female. 

Despite the fact that they were doing quantitatively and 
qualitatively the same work as men, Miss Spiegel said, 
women were receiving only from 60 to 80 per cent of the 
wages men receive. This caused an economically disturb- 
ing situation, since underpaid women constituted a pocl 
of cheap labor and caused a depreciation of wages, to 
the concern of both sexes. 

Miss Spiegel suggested that the following factors 
should be taken into account in seeking a solution to 
the problem: occupational selection and guidance; equal- 
ity of legislation for both sexes; maternity benefits; re- 
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Assembly has no legal right itself to present a Trustee- 
ship agreement, the action of the Trusteeship Council in 
this respect is illegal. 

Finally, should it be contended that the regime con- 
templated for Jerusalem is not the application of the 
Trusteeship System but a special arrangement, if, in 
other words, it is not meant to come under Chapter XII 
of the Charter, the Trusteeship Council had no business 
in the present plan. 

In brief, Mr. Khalidy said his Government contended 
that the Assembly plan is illegal and, since it is in the 
form of recommendations, not binding. Also, it would 
be a breach of the Charter either to set up the proposed 
regime for Jerusalem or for the Trusteeship Council to 
participate in such a plan. 


If the Council still wished to proceed with this plan, 
the Government of Iraq would vote against it. But Mr. 
Khalidy warned that the Council would be held re- 
sponsible for an action charged with the most dangerous 
possibilities—an action regarding which Iraq reserved 
its “complete freedom of action.” 

After having delivered this statement, Mr. Khalidy 
left his seat at the Council table and walked out of the 
chamber. 

Upon the suggestion of its President, Francis B. Sayre, 
the Trusteeship Council agreed to begin its study of the 
draft Statute and the Working Committee’s report on 
February 19. 


and Women Discussed 


duction of domestic tasks; rational assessment of the 
value of work, and the guarantee and full exercise of 
trade union rights. 

The WFTU was requesting that the Council should 
act in this matter by giving due consideration to the 
principle of equal pay for equal work for the sexes, and 
inviting the Trusteeship Council, ILO, and the Commis- 
sion on the Status of Women to submit proposals for 
ensuring that the principle becomes a reality. 

The Netherlands, France, and the U.S.S.R. all sub- 
mitted draft resolutions which called for study of the 
WETU proposal by ILO. The French resolution re- 
affirmed the principle of equal pay for equal work for 
men and women, and the Soviet text, in addition to call- 
ing for recognition of the principle, called for study by 
the Trusteeship Council and the Commission on the 
Status of Women. At the conclusion of the debate, in 
which there had been some criticism of the lack of a 
statement in the Dutch text supporting the principle, the 
Netherlands representative stated that he was willing to 
see this statement included in his draft. Hence, with 
relatively minor differences, the three texts were much 
the same. 


Following the conclusion of its general debate on this 
item, the Council referred the three texts to its Social 
Committee. 
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Measures Against Flood Menace in Asia 


Committee Approves Study to Establish Control Bureau 


= REGION covered by the Economic Commission for 
Asia and the Far East is the home of a billion people. 
Almost half of this massive population lives in the valleys 
of great rivers, which are subject to floods bringing fam- 
ine and other disasters in their wake. 

This situation presents unique problems in flood-con- 
trol on a gigantic scale. Studies of the subject made in 
Europe and America have not been sufficient to provide 
a solution, the Commission states in a resolution on the 
subject. 

ECAFE therefore proposes, in its report to the Council, 
the establishment of a special bureau of flood control 
for its region. On February 10, the Council’s Economic 
Committee agreed, without a dissenting vote, that the 
Secretariat should study this proposal in consultation 
with the specialized agencies concerned. ECAFE will 
consider this study at its next session, and place its com- 
plete proposals before the Council when it meets in July. 
- ECAFE had envisaged an agency which would: 

@ collate existing documentation on floods, particularly 
floods of the great rivers within ECAFE’s geographical 
scope; 

@ make studies in conjunction with existing organiza- 
tions concerned with the problem of flood control, with 
emphasis on dikes and the silting of river beds; 

@ find out whether it would be appropriate to set up 
special facilities such as a laboratory or research station 
to train flood-control specialists ; 

@ place at the disposal of the governments concerned 
the results of these studies. 

The Economic Committee’s action in this matter was 
taken in conjunction with ECAFE’s report on its first 
and second sessions, held last year respectively at Shang- 
hai and at Baguio, the Philippines. In the same draft 
resolution calling for the flood-control study and noting 
the report. the Committee, acting on the Commission’s 
recommendation, approved the admission of New Zealand 
to membership in the Commission. 


Praise for Commission’s Work 

In the debate which preceded adoption of this resolu- 
tion, several members of the Council noted with approval 
the work and plans of the Commission. 

The admission of associate members, particularly those 
presented by his Government, was a matter for con- 
gratulation, said Christopher Mayhew (Unirep Kinc- 
DOM), since the Commission would thus become more 
representative of the area concerned. 

The Chilean representative, Hernan Santa Cruz, noted 
that. despite the size and disturbed political situation in 
the area, the Commission had achieved encouraging re- 
sults. Its work in under-developed areas was an impor- 
tant contribution toward world unity, he said, and was 
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a valuable example for the proposed Economic Com- 
mission for Latin America. Mr. Santa Cruz particu- 
larly supported the Commission’s resolution calling for 
the formation of a working party to investigate imme- 
diate reconstruction problems, its resolution on food and 
agriculture, and its resolution on the establishment of a 
working party for industrial development. 

Joao Carlos Muniz (BraziL) said that the Council was 
confident that the Commission would make a substantial 
contribution to the welfare not only of its area but also 
of the whole world. He drew attention to the Commis- 
sion’s resolution advocating measures for the training of 
technical and administrative personnel. 

The United States representative, Willard L. Thorp, 
commended the Commission’s report for its simplicity 
and practical character. Thierry de Clermont Tonnerre 
(FRANCE) also praised the report, saying that the Com- 
mission had done very satisfactory work and had dealt 
with a number of problems with wisdom and parctical 
sense. His comments were endorsed by the Netherlands 
representative. 


Soviet Reservations 

The Soviet representative in the Committee had three 
reservations on the report. The first concerned the Com- 
mission’s procedure on the admission of associate mem- 
bers, by which non-self-governing territories not re- 
sponsible for the conduct of their foreign affairs must 
submit their applications for associate membership 
through the metropolitan powers concerned. 

In this connection, the Soviet representative asked why 
Indonesia and Viet Nam had not yet become associate 
members. The Dutch representative expressed the hope 
that Indonesia would be admitted at the next session, and 
explained that the reason for postponing this action was 
that there were two applications from Indonesia, one 
from the Netherlands Government and the other from 
the Indonesian Republic. Admission should be granted 
to Indonesia as a whole, and not to its component parts. 
Following the recent agreement between the Netherlands 
and the Indonesian Republic, this would be possible, he 
said, at the Commission’s next session. 

The U.S.S.R. representative also objected to ECAFE 
establishing working relations with the Office of the 
Special Commissioner for Southeast Asia, who is the 
representative of the United Kingdom in the region. In - 
doing so, he said, the Commission had gone beyond its 
own terms of reference and the provisions of the Char- 
ter on relationships with other organizations. The United 
Kingdom was itself a member of the Commission, and 
therefore ECAFE’s relations with that country were being 
dunlicated. 
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The third Soviet reservation concerned a Commission 
resolution on trade promotion. It had decided in this 
resolution that it should, in consultation with ITO when 
it was concerned, recommend to its member governments 


the establishment of foreign trade departments. In the 
Soviet view this resolution made action by the Com- 
mission contingent upon the opinion of an organization 
not even established. 


Mandate for Latin American Commission Drafted 


Committee Recommends Establishment of New Regional Body 


HE establishment of an Economic Commission for 

Latin America was virtually assured when, on Feb- 
ruary 12, the Economic and Social Council’s Economic 
Committee of the Whole approved draft terms of refer- 
ence for the new body by a vote of 14-0, with three 
abstentions. 

With the Council’s approval in plenary meeting, action 
on the measure originally proposed by Hernan Santa 
Cruz of Chile would be complete. A new United Nations 
body, devoted to the economic progress of a great region 
of the world would have come into being. 

Following Mr. Santa Cruz’s proposal, the Council ap- 
pointed an ad hoc Committee, which reported back unani- 
mously in favor of setting up the Commission forthwith. 

Meanwhile the Assembly last October gave its tacit ap- 
proval to the proposal when it “noted with satisfaction” 
the Council’s preliminary action. 


Commission’s Mandate 


As adopted in the Council’s Economic Committee, the 
Commission’s mandate will be almost identical with that 
of the two regional commissions already established. 

It is to act “within the framework of the policies of 
the United Nations and subject to the general supervision 
of the Council,” and shall take no action in respect to 
any country without the agreement of the country con- 
cerned. Its functions are fourfold: 

e It may initiate and participate in measures to facilitate 
concerted action for dealing with urgent economic prob- 
lems arising out of the war, for raising the level of eco- 
nomic activity in Latin America, and for maintaining and 
strengthening the economic relations of the Latin Ameri- 
can countries, both among themselves and with other 
countries of the world. 
@ It may make or sponsor investigations and studies of 
economic and technological problems and developments. 
@ It may undertake or sponsor the collection, evaluation, 
and dissemination of economic, technological, and statis- 
_ tical information. 

All these activities are to be aimed at finding solutions 
to Latin America’s problems resulting from world eco- 
nomic maladjustment and other world economic prob- 
lems, with a view to linking the Latin American countries 
with the common effort to achieve world-wide recovery 
and economic stability. 
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This Commission is empowered to make its recommen- 
dations directly to governments. Proposals which might 
have important effects on the world economy must first 
be submitted to the Economic and Social Council. When 
it considers a question of concern to a Member state 
which is not a Commission member, the Commission must 
follow the practice of the Council by inviting participa- 
tion in a consultative capacity by the state concerned. 

For the same reason, other inter-governmental bodies 
and non-governmental organizations may be invited to 
consult at the Commission’s discretion. 

The Commission must ensure that the necessary liaison 
is maintained between itself and other organs of the 
United Nations and the specialized agencies. The Com- 
mittee’s resolution specifically mentions the Inter-Amer- 
ican system, charging the Commission to co-operate with 
these bodies and to co-ordinate its activities with theirs. 
The Commission is empowered to make whatever work- 
ing arrangements are necessary in this connection. It is 
instructed to invite the Pan American Union to partici- 
pate in its meetings in a consultative capacity. 

Once a year the Commission will submit to the Council 
a full report of its work and plans, and will submit in- 
terim reports to each Council session. 

Administratively the Commission is within the frame- 
work of the United Nations. 

The Commission’s headquarters is to be at Santiago, 
Chile, where its first session is to be held during the first 
half of 1948. At each session, it will decide on the date 
and place of the next session, being guided by the prin- 
ciple of rotating the venue of the meetings among the 
Latin American countries. 

As in the case of the other regional commissions, the 
Council will review not later than 1951 the work to decide 
whether the Commission should be terminated or should 
continue in being. 

All Members of the United Nations in North, Central, 
and South America and in the Caribbean area, plus 
France, the Netherlands, and the United Kingdom, are 
members of the Commission. 

Any territory within the geographic scope of the Com- 
mission may, on presentation of its application to the 
Commission by the Member responsible for its inter- 
national relations, become eligible for associate member- 
ship. When it has become responsible for the conduct of 
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its own international relations it may submit its applica- 
tion directly to the Commission, Associate membership 
carries with it the right to participate without vote in all 
meetings of the Commission, either in plenary meeting 
or as a committee of the whole. Associate members may 
be appointed to any subsidiary the Commission sets up, 
where they shall be eligible to hold office. 

The geographical scope of the Commission embraces 
the twenty Latin American states Members of the United 
Nations, the participating territories in Central and South 
America having common frontiers with Member coun- 
tries, and the participating territories in the Caribbean 
area. 


The Council’s Debate 


When the Economic and Social Council discussed the 
ad Hoc Committee’s report, the reaction to the proposal 
for a new regional commission was generally favorable. 
Unqualified support came from the Latin American coun- 
tries—Chile, Brazil, Peru, and Venezuela—from the rep- 
resentatives of China, France, the Netherlands, Australia, 
Poland, and the United Kingdom. 

Several organizational questions arose during the 
Committee debate. While he supported the proposal and 
hoped the Commission would fulfil the expectations of 
the Latin American countries, James Thorn (NEw ZEAL- 
AND) expressed the fear that the creation of another new 
regional organization might increase the difficulty of the 
Council’s co-ordinative work. Mr. Thorn thought that the 
Council should study the problem of co-ordinating the 
work of the specialized agencies and its functional com- 
missions with that of the regional commissions. This view 
was shared by Dr. P. C. Chang (Cuina), and by Chris- 
topher Mayhew (Unitep Kincpom) who urged the im- 
portance of avoiding duplication with regional agencies 
already in existence. 

The United States representative, Willard L. Thorp, 
regretted that the postponement of the Bogota Conference 
had made it impossible to investigate thoroughly this 
problem of co-ordination. Until this problem had been 
solved, the United States could take no definite stand on 
the proposed Commission, Mr. Thorp said. 

George F. Davidson (Canapa) challenged the sugges- 
tion that the needs of the Latin American countries were 
as urgent as those of Europe or Asia. 

He pointed out that the report of the ad hoc Committee 
itself showed that Latin American countries actually were 
at a higher production level now than they had been 
before the war, and were now making considerable prog- 
ress by their own efforts. He agreed that it was necessary 
for the Council to encourage Latin American countries to 
maintain this progress, but he thought it should be re- 
membered that the needs of Europe and Asia were more 
vital. The Council had to consider the problem of differ- 
entiating between economic reconstruction and develop- 
ment programs, Mr. Davidson declared. 

In view of the fact that the countries of the region 
desired it, said Professor A. A. Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.), 
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he would not oppose establishment of the Commission. 
But he added that Latin America’s economic needs could 
be met by the functional bodies already established. He 
felt too that the creation of another body would further 
complicate the structure of the United Nations. Estab- 
lishment of the proposed new agency would not neces- 
sarily ensure a solution of the problem facing the coun- 
tries concerned. 


Soviet Statement on Latin American Economy 


That problem the U.S.S.R. representative defined as one 
of backwardness, not of dislocation caused by the war. 
Latin American economy was quasi-colonial, and great 
care would have to be taken to see that the Commission 
was not used as a cover for further economic penetration 
by imperialistic countries. 

The Soviet representative quoted figures to show that 
the United States was pushing the United Kingdom from 
the leading position it had formerly held in Latin Amer- 
ica, both in trade with that region and in capital invest- 
ment in it. He also gave figures to show that in Mexico, 
Cuba, Brazil, and Chile, foreign capital held a controlling 
interest in the most important economic fields. Foreign 
capital was attracted to South America, he declared, be- 
cause of the very large profits possible there, which were 
chiefly a result of a semi-colonial exploitation of cheap 
labor. Quoting from a Secretariat report to show the eco- 
nomic dependence of certain countries on the United 
States, Professor Arutiunian said that the U. S. S. R. wel- 
comed any steps that would help Latin American coun- 
tries liberate themselves from their semi-colonial status. 


Commenting on the ad hoc Committee’s report on the 
need for external assistance, Professor Arutiunian pointed 
out that, when the U. S. S. R. had embarked on an indus- 
trialization program in 1926, it had based its plan on the 
use of internal wealth rather than on loans from other 
states or on plundering weaker countries. He said that 
assistance should be given Latin American countries, but 
that it should be merely complementary to the use of their 
own national resources. 


Answering these remarks, Mr. Thorp pointed out that 
the foreign trade of the United States had increased since 
the war not only with Latin America but also with the 
whole world. The United States had set up a system of 
export priorities to deal with this situation, sometimes at 
the expense of domestic demand. His country wished 
nothing more than the re-establishment of a pattern of 
free trade, he said. 


The U. S. S. R. representative had said that United 
States investments were “soaring.” Mr. Thorp said that 
his Government had made large foreign loans, but he was 
not aware of any vigorous program of infiltration of 
United States capital. United States foreign investments 
were the result of a “pull” from the under-developed 
countries, rather than of a “push” from the United States. 
Moreover, it was within the power of the Latin American 
countries to decide on the terms on which they would 
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admit foreign capital, and many already had legislation 
for this purpose. 

The British representative, Christopher Mayhew, de- 
clared that his country was not financially exploiting 
Latin America. He stated that Professor Arutiunian’s 
arguments were based on false assumptions, and were 
supported by distorted facts. 

Two Latin American representatives also commented 
on Professor Arutiumian’s remarks. 

The Chilean representative, Mr. Santa Cruz, supported 
the United States interpretation of questions of foreign 
trade and investment in Latin America. Foreign capital, 
he said, had been of considerable importance to Latin 
America in the past, and foreign investment was still 
necessary. But it would have to conform to domestic 
legislation, he declared. In the past, he said, foreign 
capital had not been without political influence. He 
doubted the Soviet charge that foreign companies in 
Latin America had provided a lower standard of living 
for their workers than domestic companies. 

Joao Carlos Muniz (Brazit) doubted whether de- 
pendence on their own resources alone would have re- 
sulted in fuller political development in the Latin Amer- 
ican countries, as the U. S. S. R. representative had sug- 
gested. Development through foreign capital was a 
natural and historic trend, of which the United States 
itself was an example. 

Of late years the greater part of foreign investments 
in Latin America had been in companies under joint 
foreign-domestic ownership, which were controlled by 
local laws, Mr. Muniz said. In Brazil, strategic indus- 
tries were under national control. 


Question of Membership 

When the ad hoc Committee’s proposals were reviewed 
in detail by the Council’s Economic Committee, para- 
graph-by-paragraph discussion brought out only one 
major point of difference. This concerned the member- 
ship of the new body. 


The Soviet delegation had submitted a proposal that 
non-self-governing territories should be allowed to sub- 
mit applications for associate membership directly to the 
Council, instead of through the Member country re- 
sponsible for their international relations. This proce- 
dure has been consistently advocated by the U. S. S. R. 
for the Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East, 
and has never been accepted. 

The proposal was rejected by the Economic Commit- 
tee by a vote of 12-3 (the Byelorussian S.S.R., Poland, 
and the U.S.S.R.). 

The U. S. S. R. also proposed that she should be a 
member of the new Commission. The Soviet represen- 
tative on the Economic Committee, Pavel M. Chernyshev, 
stated that his country was entitled to membership in 
view of her role in settling international economic prob- 
lems. He pointed out that the United States, and various 
interested European countries, were members of the two 
regional economic commissions already established, and 
contended that it was a “flagrant injustice” to refuse the 
U. S. S. R. membership in the Latin American Com- 
mission. 

Opposing the Soviet proposal, the Brazilian represen- 
tative, Roberto de O. Campos, declared that members of 
regional commissions should be chosen on the grounds 
of their direct economic and political responsibility in 
the regions concerned and not merely because they were 
“political powers.” In the case of Latin America, the 
U.S.S.R. did not have such responsibilities and its ad- 
mission to membership would therefore involve a de- 
parture from established procedure. 

The Committee rejected the U. S. S. R. proposal 12-3 
(the Byelorussian S.S.R., Poland, and the U.S.S.R.), 
with 2 abstentions (Lebanon and Turkey). 

After making several minor changes in the draft reso- 
lution proposed by the ad hoc Committee, the Economic 
Committee adopted the text by a vote of 14-0, with 
Canada, the United States, and the U. S. S. R. abstaining. 


Council Debates ECE’s Work 


On February 10, the Economic and Social Council 
noted the interim report of the Executive Secretary of 
the Economic Commission for Europe. The report cov- 
ers the activities of the Commission since the Council’s 
last session. The Commission itself has not met in this 
interval, but its several operating subsidiaries have all 
held sessions. In his report, the Executive Secretary 
summarized the work of these committees and working 
parties. ; 

Several delegations, including the United Kingdom, 
the United States, France, Canada, and Chile, praised 
the Commission’s work. 

Intoducing the report, Jacek Rudzinski (PoLAND), who 
is vice-chairman of the Commission, stressed that all 
European Members of the United Nations were partici- 
pating in the work of the Commission. He emphasized 
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the Commission’s practical approach to European eco- 
nomic problems and explained that it was not limiting 
itself to studies, but was taking practical steps aimed at 
breaking the bottlenecks in supply and transportation. 
The Commission, he said, was trying to develop a policy 
of self-help among European countries. 

Professor A. A. Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.) -criticized the 
fact that ECE has in all 24 subsidiary groups. Nearly a 
million dollars is an estimated cost for ECE this year. 
He disapproved on principle this complex system, which 
would involve further expenditures at a time when some 
members felt that the budget for the proposed Economic 
Commission for Latin America—a quarter the size of 
ECE’s budget—was too large. 

Turning to the Commission’s activities, Professor Aru- 
tiunian said that the recommendations of ECE’s Sub- 
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Committees dealing with nitrate fertilizers and electric 
power showed a tendency to interfere with the internal 
affairs of sovereign states. 

The Soviet representative said that the Executive Sec- 
retary of the Commission had exceeded his powers in 
entering into direct contact with the United States and 
United Kingdom authorities in Germany. It was im- 
portant that Germany should be considered as an eco- 
nomic whole and, in order to apply this principle, the 
Commission should deal exclusively with the Allied Con- 
trol Council. Any other procedure would result in favor- 
ing the policy of a single occupying power. 


Replying to Professor Arutiunian’s comment on ECE’s 
relations with Germany, the United States representative, 
Willard L. Thorp, said that the Commission’s Secretariat 
had tried to establish relations with the Allied Control 
Council, but that the latter had not yet reached any de- 
cision. Pending such a decision, the Executive Sec- 
retary had taken provisional measures with the authori- 
ties in the United Kingdom and United States Zones. 
If the economic unity of Germany had been achieved, 
Mr. Thorp declared, this procedure could have been 
avoided. 


Yugoslavia Asks for Return of Gold in US.A. 


Council Discusses Its Competence To Consider Complaint 


nots BEFORE the German invasion, Yugoslavia 

transferred the major part of its monetary reserves 
to the United States and entrusted them to the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. Differences between the 
United States and Yugoslavia on the disposition of this 
gold were brought before the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil by a Yugoslav note. 

The United States Government, the note states, froze 
all assets of enemy and neutral states during the war but, 
with respect to Yugoslavia, considered their assets as 
free property. From May 1941, the United States gave 
unlimited use of these reserves to the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment-in-exile, 

But when, in April 1946, the Yugoslav Embassy in 
Washington asked the United States authorities to authen- 
ticate the signature of the Yugoslav Chargé d’Affaires 
in order to handle their reserves, the United States did 
not reply. 

In subsequent negotiations, the United States declared 
that the Yugoslav monetary reserves would be further 
withheld as compensation for American claims against 
Yugoslavia. 

The note asserts that these claims have never been 
entirely substantiated, and that by so withholding the 
Yugoslav monetary reserves, the United States Govern- 
ment is causing damage to the Yugoslav economy. 


Yugoslav Statement 

When the Council took up this matter on February 
16, Dr. Joza Vilfan (YucosLaviA) described the extent 
of war devastation suffered by his country, and the stag- 
gering responsibilities of reconstruction. These neces- 
sitated heavy imports and Yugoslavia badly needed the 
gold. 

Already rising prices have diminished the purchasing 
power of the gold and the $47,000,000 now held in the 
United States could now only buy what two years ago 
would have cost $32,000,000. 

Behind the action of the United States Government, 
Dr. Vilfan charged, lies the policy of “unabashed exer- 
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cise of pressure to attain political ends.” This policy 
today, he added, is clearly expressed in the Marshall Plan. 

Yugoslavia, he continued, is practically the only one 
of all the countries which had gold in the United States 
whose gold has not been returned. “Gold has been re- 
turned even to the wartime enemies,” he declared, “but 
not to Yugoslavia, an ally.” 

Concluding Dr. Vilfan submitted a draft resolution un- 
der which the Council would recommend to the United 
States Government that “without further delay it cease 
causing damage to Yugoslavia by its further retention 
of the property of the National Bank of Yugoslavia now 
in the safekeeping of the United States Government.” 


United States Position 

Was the Council the appropriate forum for dealing 
with such a matter? This was the first question raised 
by Willard L. Thorp (Unirep States). He declared 
that the Council was not empowered by any Article of 
the Charter to deal with disputes between countries, 
either “‘as an arbitral tribunal, conciliation agency, or 
judicial court.” Neither was it set up to operate in con- 
tinuous session, as is necessary for an agency handling 
disputes. 

As to the substance of the issue, Mr. Thorp said that 
Yugoslavia was not the only country whose blocked 
assets have been held until agreement on outstanding 
financial questions was reached, nor was it the only 
country that had not yet had its blocked funds released 
since the end of the war. 

Yugoslav actions, said Mr. Thorp, for which as yet 
no satisfactory redress had been forthcoming, had given 
rise to various claims by the United States. Among 
other items, there were the cases of the two American 
transport airplanes shot down in time of peace by Yugo- 
slav forces; of U. S. aid to Yugoslavia during and after 
the war, and of claims of United States corporate and 
individual nationals as a result of Yugoslav expropria- 
tion. 

Yugoslavia, Mr. Thorp said, had offered to meet only 
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a fraction of the United States compromise offer of 
settlement, leaving certain categories of United States 
claims to be determined at a later date. 

Simultaneous solution of the outstanding financial 
claims between the two governments was at once the 
most practical and the easiest solution, continued Mr. 
Thorp. But, if Yugoslavia insisted that its demands be 
satisfied first, before dealing with United States claims, 
the United States may have to invoke the doctrine of 
set-off to protect itself and its nationals. 

The United States representative considered that the 
possibility of negotiation was far from exhausted, and 
suggested that the Council should leave the matter to 
continued direct negotiations between the two countries. 

In a brief reply to Mr. Thorp’s statement, Dr. Vilfan 
said that if the United States insisted on linking the two 
claims, the Council would have to allot much more time 
to the subject. On the incident of the American planes, 
Yugoslavia had already expressed its regret and it should 
not be linked with the problem at hand. 


Support for Yugoslav Position 

Poland, the Byelorussian S.S.R., and the U.S.S.R. sup- 
ported Yugoslavia’s case. Dr. Oscar Lange (PoLanp) 
said that since the matter was under negotiation it could 
not be considered a dispute. The Yugoslav Government 
had simply drawn the Council’s attention to practices 
which were damaging her economy. On these practices, 
he said, the Council had a right to express an opinion. 
The Council was not called on to consider the merits 
of the claims and counter-claims. The doctrine of set-off 
invoked by the United States could not apply, he said, 
because Yugoslavia had deposited her gold in the United 
States as an act of trust in time of emergency. 

The Byelorussian representative, Leonid I. Kaminsky, 
maintained that the case under discussion was one of 
economic discrimination, and the Council’s competence 
in the matter was clear. There was no direct relation 
between Yugoslav request for the return of its gold and 


the settlement of claims. Yugoslavia’s funds, he said, 
could not be used by the United States as a means of 
political pressure. 

Professor A. A. Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.) recalled a case 
which had come up at the Council’s third session, in the 
fall of 1946, concerning the withholding, by the United 
States military authorities, of Czechoslovak and Yugo- 
slav shipping on the Danube. At that time, both the 
United States and the United Kingdom had shared with 
nine other delegations the view that the Council was 
competent to consider the case, which he said was simi- 
lar to that now before the Council. 

The action of the United States, Professor Arutiunian 
said, did not foster international economic relations. 
While the withholding of Yugoslav gold was in itself of 
no consequence to the United Nations, the damage caused 
to Yugoslavia’s economy was. The issue before the 
Council was not one of claims and counter-claims; it was 
the attitude adopted by the United States. He asked 
why, when the United States was prepared to settle its 
claim for about $20,000,000, she had refused to release 
Yugoslavia’s assets over and above that figure. 


Council’s Competence Questioned 

In the course of the debate, the United Kingdom rep- 
resentative, Christopher Mayhew, maintained that the 
Council was not competent to deal with the-question. It 
was not possible, he said, for the Council to express 
itself on the merits of the respective claims and counter- 
claims of the two parties. 

Joao Carlos Muniz (BraziL) declared that the Coun- 
cil had been set up to deal with economic matters in 
their general aspects, and not with individual disputes. 
Furthermore, he said, while the case was still under 
negotiation Yugoslavia had brought it before the Coun- 
cil. p 
By a vote of 9-7, with 2 abstentions, the Council de- 
cided to refer the question of its competence to its Eco- 
nomic Committee. 


Measures to Control Narcotics Reviewed by Council 


News of recent measures taken by Mexico high-lighted 
the Economic and Social Council’s consideration of the 
reports of its Commission on Narcotic Drugs and of 
the Permanent Central Opium Board. 

His Government, the Mexican representative informed 
the Council, had amended its Penal Code and increased 
penalties to make traffic in narcotic drugs nearly as 
serious as intentional homicide. 

Measures to control production had alsv been taken. 
Many illicit opium fields had been destroyed and their 
operators arrested. 

Following the Mexican statement, the Council accepted 
a United States suggestion that this information made 
unnecessary the adoption of a proposed resolution asking 
the Council to urge Mexico to wipe out illicit trade in 
narcotics. Instead, the Commission was requested to 
take note of the statement made by the Mexican repre- 
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sentative on the measures which his Government was tak- 
ing, and to report back to the Council on the matter at 
the next session. 


During the debate, the Council expressed general ap- 
proval of the work of the Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
and of the Permanent Central Opium Board. 

The Commission’s report contains a number of recom- 
mendations, among them the conclusion of a separate in- 
ternational instrument to cover new synthetic drugs; and 
the dispatch of a commission of inquiry to Peru, and, if 
requested, to other countries, to investigate the effects of 
the coca-leaf chewing habit. The report also deals with 
the question of narcotics control in Japan and Germany, 
annual reports, illicit traffic, and other matters. 


The Permanent Central Opium Board was set up by 
the Opium Convention signed at Geneva in 1925, and is 
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composed of eight members, appointed in their capacity 
as technical experts. Its function is to watch international 
trade in narcotics and ensure that governments fulfil 
their obligations under international conventions, and 
that no country becomes a centre for illicit traffic or 
accumulates unduly large stocks. The Board’s report 
deals with the present situation of national and inter- 
national controls, and provides statistical information. 

Arising out of the Board’s report, two points were 
made in the general debate. The Canadian representative 
regretted the fact that only a third of the 180 annual 
reports had been submitted to the Board. He added, 
however, that the ravages of war made it impossible for 
some countries to compile comprehensive data. Related 
to this point, the Polish representative took issue with 
the complaint in the Board’s report that Polish authorities 
have consistently failed to send estimates and statistics 
under the two Conventions to which Poland is a party. 


He protested that Poland had not received “constant 
requests and reminders” to that effect from the Board, 
and he recalled that his country had emerged from a 
six-year destructive war which made certain delays un- 


avoidable. 


The Soviet representative raised the question of the 
rules governing appointments of members of the Central 
Opium Board. The provisions of the 1925 Convention 
on Narcotic Drugs, with the amendment by protocol of 
1946, would automatically exclude the Soviet experts, he 
declared, because they were paid by their Government. 
He suggested that some provision be made to permit a 
member of the Board to keep his domestic employment, 
even if he were paid by a Government, while serving on 
the Board. The Canadian and United Kingdom repre- 
sentatives believed it possible to meet the Soviet sugges- 
tion. 


Drafting Convention on Genocide 


I WHAT is recognized as one of the most important 
resolutions of its first session, the General Assembly 
on December 11, 1946, declared that genocide is a crime 
punishable under international law. 

Since that time, the Economic and Social Council has 
been working to produce a draft Convention on the sub- 
ject. The Assembly has instructed the Council not to 
await the comments of governments on a Secretariat draft 
of the document, but to go ahead and complete a draft 
for submission to its 1948 session next September. 

At its current session, the Council must decide on 
how best to go about drafting the Convention. In a 
preliminary discussion on February 12 and 13, it was 
generally agreed that the Council itself could not under- 
take at this session to draft the document. The majority 
of the members thought that a small committee of the 
Council, working with the Secretariat, should do the 
drafting, and that governments should be urged to for- 
ward their comments as soon as possible. 

There was also support for a proposal that the Inter- 
national Law Commission (to be established by the 
Assembly next fall) and the Sub-Commission on the 
Prevention of Discrimination and the Protection of 
Minorities should consider the different aspects of geno- 
cide and divide up the drafting work. Another sugges- 
tion was that the Commission on Human Rights was 
the proper drafting agency. 

The urgency of the task was stressed by several repre- 
sentatives, as was the importance of the draft’s having 
universal support. 

Against this, the British and Dutch representatives 
questioned the need for speed. The British representative, 
Christopher Mayhew, doubted the value of the draft Con- 
vention. Recalling the original General Assembly resolu- 
tion, he wondered what further sanctions the proposed 
Convention could provide. He feared that a Convention 
might actually serve to weaken the present force of inter- 
national law. It might lend itself to diverse interpreta- 
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tions and would run the risk of not being ratified by all 
governments. 

The General Assembly’s resolution and the Charter of 
the Nuremberg Tribunal had already declared that geno- 
cide was a crime under international law, said Dr. K. E. 
van der Mandele (THE NETHERLANDS), and the question 
was not as urgent as some believed. 

France, Canada, Brazil, and Poland all agreed that 
certain points would call for political decisions prior to 
drafting work. Pierre Ordonneau (FRANCE) suggested 
that it was for the Council to decide, for example. 
whether all or only certain forms of genocide were to be 
considered, and what agency was to punish the crime. 
The Brazilian representative, Joao Carlos Muniz, said 
that in drafting a convention the Council should be con- 
cerned with the crime of genocide only in time of peace. 

The Lebanese representative, Dr. Karim Azkoul, sug- 
gested the criteria which, he believed, qualified genocide. 
He defined it as an act of destruction of a group of 
human beings inspired by fanaticism, whether racial, 
cultural, religious, political, or of any other type. The 
destruction of a group which had attacked the state, on 
the other hand, did not come within the definition of 
genocide. Dr. Azkoul stressed the importance of cultural 
genocide. He thought that private individuals should be 
brought before national justice, and statesmen before in- 
ternational justice. 

China’s Dr. P. C. Chang drew attention to another type 
of genocide. In addition to “simple genocide” by whole- 
sale massacres, the Japanese, he said, had sought to ex- 
terminate his people by the use of narcotics. He felt, 
therefore, that the use of narcotics should be clearly 
mentioned in the draft as a method of genocide. 

Professor A. A. Arutiunian (U.S.S.R.) stressed the 
importance of preventing genocide by fighting against 
discrimination and not tolerating hatred against certain 
groups, which, he said, finally led to genocide. He thought 
that governments should take measures to develop friend- 
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ly relations, not only between nations, but also between 
different groups living within the state. 

Genocide, the Soviet representative said, is closely re- 
lated to the fascist ideology. No effective struggle against 
genocide could be conducted, he said, without at the 
same time combating the fascist organizations now exist- 





ing in many countries. He hoped that this link would 
be mentioned by the Council when it defined genocide. 

When the general debate was concluded, the various 
proposals on drafting procedure were all referred to the 
Council’s Social Committee, with instructions to produce 
a generally acceptable plan of action. 


Proposed Middle East Economic Commission Debated 


5 ie PROPOSAL to establish a regional Economic Com- 
mission for the Middle East was taken a step further 
by the Economic and Social.Council in its meetings on 
February 10 and 11, when the subject came up for pre- 
liminary discussion. A general debate showed unanimous 
agreement on the part of all the Council members that 
an ad hoc Committee should be set up to study the factors 
bearing upon the establishment of such a body. 

This preparatory procedure had been followed in 
setting up the new Economic Commission for Latin 
America. On the initiative of Lebanon, the General 
Assembly at its last session recommended that a similar 
procedure be followed in considering an Economic Com- 
mission for the Middle East. 

Opening the general debate in the Council, Albert 
Badre, Lebanese representative, said that four principles 
governed the Council’s action in creating regional com- 
missions: 

@ reconstruction and development are inseparable; 

@ the problems with which the regional economic com- 
missions deal are not necessarily those resulting directly 
from the war; 

@ the regions concerned must be intrinsically of econ- 
omic importance and, if helped to develop, must be able 
to contribute materially to the development of other 
areas; 

@ countries in each region must be more or less econom- 
ically homogeneous. 


On these criteria, Mr. Badre said, the Middle East fully 
qualified for an economic commission. 

Describing the character of the Middle Eastern econ- 
omy, the Lebanese representative stated that 75 to 80 
per cent of the population were dependent on agriculture 
for their livelihood. The larger part of the Middle East’s 
exports were agricultural products, of limited variety and 
quantity. More than 80 per cent of the produce was used 
as food; despite this, the per capita consumption of 
calories was deficient. 

Mr. Badre declared that the Middle Eastern countries 
are unable to provide internally the capital needed to 
develop investment goods, their energies being spent on 
producing food. 

To break this circle without resorting to dangerous 
regimentation, Mr. Badre said that outside help was 
needed in the form of finance and expert advice. Urgent 
measures for agricultural development, irrigation, drain- 
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age, and land reclamation and soil conservation projects 
should be launched without delay. In addition to agri- 
cultural development, the region needs a properly de- 
signed program of extensive industrialization to raise the 
standard of living of its increasing population. 

Prior to the First World War, the Lebanese representa- 
tive said, practically all industry had been the handi- 
craft type. During the war some industries were devel- 
oped, but with the advent of peace many of these were 
liquidated. During and after the Second World War, 
the process was repeated. Nevertheless, a number of 
industries could become permanent and develop if there 
were a favorable financial policy, and if they could re- 
place worn-out capital and keep abreast of progressive 
techniques. Several new industries would come into 
being if transportation systems were improved and new 
sources of power tapped. Electricity and diesel oil are 
almost unlimited sources of power in that region. 

The Middle East could easily become an imporiant 
factor in raising not only its own living standards but 
also those of the whole world, Mr. Badre declared. This 
area could be transformed into a region with high con- 
sumption levels, which would provide progressive markets 
for other parts of the world and pour substantial food 
surpluses into international trade. 


Support for Lebanese Proposal 


In support of the Lebanese statement, the representa- 
tives of two Middle Eastern states not members of the 
Council—Egypt and Syria—addressed the Council. Mah- 
moud Fawzi Bey (Ecypr) told the Council that his coun- 
try expected “co-operation and not domination, guidance 
and not imperialism.” The resources and potentialities 
of the area were enormous. but little could be achieved 
without peace. Establishment of peaceful conditions in 
the Middle East is an essential factor in economic devel- 
opment of the area, and he called for general co-operation 
to bring this about. 

The Syrian representative, Rafik Asha, called the 
Council’s attention to two current, urgent economic prob- 
lems: inflation, and the lack of foreign exchange with 
which to purchase the needed capital goods. 

Following statements by several members of the Coun- 
cil supporting the recommendation for an ad hoc Com- 
mittee to study the proposal, the question was turned over 
to the Council’s Economic Committee, which will work 
out the ad hoc Committee’s terms of reference. 
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Julio doesn’t remember much about the village 
street in Labica where he played before 1945. It 
must have been fun, though, because he sees how 
his friends run and jump, and even his blind com- 
panions walk together arm in arm in the fields be- 
hind the Home for War-Wounded Children, at the 
Villa Savoia on the outskirts of Rome. This Home 
is among the 440 institutions which receive food 
from the ICEF. Sometimes one of the children, the 
strongest one, carries Julio on his back, but it isn’t 
very easy for Julio to hold on and look around too 
—mostly it’s beiter to sit on the window sill and 
watch the others. The rainy days are Julio’s good 
days. Then all the children must play indoors and 
sometimes he can persuade Vittorio or Elio to play 
marbles or checkers. 


The memory of a little boy of seven back to his 
fourth year is kind. Julio cannot remember much 
pain after the bombings, just the waiting, first in 
neighbor’s house that was left standing, then in a 
building where doctors were, and finally the long 
days before the dressings were removed in the hos- 
pital. It seemed that the first waiting was too long, 
many days too long, and because of that, not only 
Julio’s feet but his legs to his knees had to be re- 
moved. 


A soldier told Julio that he’d have a new pair of 
legs and that he could walk alone on them, maybe 
he'd even run a little after a while. But these legs, 
Julio thinks, are only in stories, for almost every 
child at the Villa Savoia needs a new arm or leg— 
and not a one has been sent, says Julio. In the 
meantime, there is no harm in dreaming about a 
little car that he can wheel himself about in, when 
the weather is warm and the fields are green. No 
one would deny him that little cart, would they? 
asks Julio from his window-sill. 
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: pee OF SUPPLEMENTAL FEEDING, calories, minimum 
food requirements and other nutritional jargon means 
little to Vlasta Knotekova, children’s nurse at the Nast- 
vanici Day Home in Prague. And although the home 
has just received its first shipment from the United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emergency Fund, she has 
only the vaguest idea what those words mean and she’s 
much too busy to care. 

Yet Vlasta probably has a much better idea than any- 
one else what all this adds up to. 

“Now we can give a cup of milk to a child when we're 
asked for it—and a slice of bread when one of the little 
ones says he’s hungry.” 

She didn’t put any dramatic emphasis on these words, 
nor add any morbid reference to the times in the past 
when there was no bread and no milk for the hungry 
children. But a look around the two adjoining rooms 
where Vlasta’s eight-month-old charges were sitting quiet- 
ly, not crying, not fighting, and not playing, told more 
than anybody wanted to know about months of under- 
nourishment. 


In cribs that served as playpens, they sat, stood, or 


‘sprawled, half asleep and half awake. When disturbed 


from this hopeless apathy, the sleepy ones cried softly for 
a moment, not in anger but in sorrow, like the sound of 
weeping heard only in a memory. The nurseries were 


warmed by big china stoves that reached almost to the , 


ceiling, but apart from this luxury these children seemed 
to have been denied all the comforts of life as well as the 
privilege of sturdy health and the bounty of alert, eager 
minds. 


Stepa, who slept with one arm and one leg hanging 
out of the crib, had sores on the back of her head—a 
vitamin deficiency, Vlasta thought. She picked up Jan 
affectionately—an ugly child by all standards, further 
disfigured by a rash on his forehead. He shared a cot 
with a small, big-eyed girl, in spite of his rash, because 
she was the only one who liked him and was kind to him. 


Vlasta said she was worried because they were all so 
pale. They didn’t get outsidé enough because she was so 
busy. Without help, she was looking after 22 children 
all under six, fifteen of them full-time welfare cases— 
illegitimate children, orphans, strays policemen had 
brought in. Seven of them were day wards who had no 
one to look after them at home. 


Besides taking care of her own husband and child, 
Vlasta worked here in the nursery 70 hours a week, often 
on an eighteen-hour shift like this one which lasted from 
two in the afternoon until eight the next morning. 
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Looking out into the gray winter afternoon, one won- 
dered where Vlasta would take her babies even if she did 
have time to get them all dressed and out. Below the 
window the road was mud, above a bridge and embank- 
ment shut out the light from two sides. 


Following the look, Vlasta said apologetically, “We 
hope to build a balcony for the children on the south side 
of the building.” 


Yet she knew quite well the hopelessness of trying to 
make that old, damp house, with its stone floors and stair- 
ways, into a cozy home for children. 


Nevertheless, this is the best that can be done just now 
in overcrowded Prague, just as Vlasta’s 70-hour week is 
inevitable while the shortage of trained children’s workers 
continues. 


Jan and Stepa get the same ration as every other Czech 
child—three quarters of a litre of milk a day, when sup- 
plies are enough to honor the tickets. But three quarters 
of a litre isn’t enough milk for a baby under one year, 
in the first place, and also it doesn’t supply enough food 
value to make up for the butter, orange juice, cod liver 
oil, eggs, and meat juices that they do not get. 

But things are better now. Just last week the Nastvanici 
Home got 120 kilograms of powdered skim milk and 10 
kilograms of lard from the United Nations, and the Czech 
Government matched the gift with extra rations of flour 
and sugar. Jan and Stepa may be pale but at least they 
can look forward to the incomparable pleasure of a piece 
of bread and lard now and then, and a drink of milk. 


Good but not enough. This Viennese school girl is one of the 
many Austrian children who are fed with the help of the 
United Nations International Children’s Emergency Fund. 
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ABOVE—This Bulgarian child’s future rests in your hands. 


BELOW—The young Greek refugee, ragged, sick and hungry, 
is typicai of thousands who are in need not only of food and 
clothing, but also of medical care. 











Four Million Being Aided 


in nicef” in Action 


by Maurice Pate 


Executive Director, UNICEF 


What is actually being done with funds now available? How many 
are being fed and where? Does the food reach the children quickly? 
How efficiently is it stored, distributed and accounted for? 


Every contributor to the United Nations Appeal for Children is 
entitled to answers to these practical questions. Maurice Pate, Execu- 
tive Director of UNICEF, gives a full, clear, and factual account in 


the following article. 


) io ALL-SUFFICENT REASON for supporting the United 

Nations Appeal is that children are hungry. But 
there is still another reason. This humanitarian under- 
taking of the United Nations must be carried forward 
because the hopes of so many men, women, and children 
are now bound up with it. 

The containers carrying the United Nations emblem 
which have now become familiar in even remote Euro- 
pean villages hold more than milk. They stand for the 
United Nations and the principle of international co- 
operation, and they are being most gratefully received 
everywhere. In all receiving countries, from the highest 
government circles to the smallest distributing point, the 
greatest conscientiousness and devotion are evident in 
all who have any part in this undertaking. 

Here is the United Nations in action, and it has the 
allegiance of men and women of all classes, all nation- 
alities, all religions, and all political ideologies. Feeding 
the children is one thing they can get together on, and 
they are doing so in a way that leaves no room for cyn- 
icism or doubt. There is real hope in this practical dem- 
onstration of what the United Nations can do towards 
bettering the daily lives of the people it was set up to 
serve. 

The Children’s Fund, which received its first govern- 
mental contribution less than six months ago, is now 
at work in Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, 
Finland, France, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Poland, Ru- 
mania, and Yugoslavia. A UNICEF mission which re- 
cently reached China is working out plans for an initial 
program of $3,500,000 for aiding Chinese children. 

Governments that have made direct contributions to 
date are Australia, Canada, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
the Dominican Republic, France, Hungary, Iceland, Italy, 
Luxembourg, Newfoundland, New Zealand, Norway, Po- 
land, Switzerland, the United States, and Uruguay. The 
Fund has also received over $11,000,000 from the re- 
sidual assets of UNRRA. 

_By the end of March, when operations are in full 
swing, approximately 4,000,000 children and nursing 
mothers will be receiving a daily supplementary meal 
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based on the special protective foods (milk, meats, fats, 
and cod-liver oil) furnished by UNICEF. 

The UNICEF share of the meal costs about 34% cents 
a day per child. The supplies are distributed through 
schools, hospitals, day nurseries, clinics, religious institu- 
tions of all types, and working people’s children centers. 
There will be more than 50,000 distributing points when 
the current program attains its peak next month. 

Everywhere those supplies are distributed you may 
be sure that the people know where the help is coming 
from. Newspapers in all the assisted countries carry 
stories on the operation almost everyday, and the radio 
also helps to make known its full significance. The word 
UNICEF, pronounced “Uni-sef,” is now known far and 
wide in Europe. 

Any fears that supplies sent in by the Fund might be 
misused have proved baseless. Instead, it has become a 
matter of highest national pride that the basic agreements 
between UNICEF and the governments of the assisted 
countries must be faithfully fulfilled down to the smallest 
book-keeping entry. 

Typical of the attitude of all the recipient countries is 
that shown in the instructions the Bulgarian Government 
has issued to all its nationals participating in the pro- 
gram. Failure to carry out any part of these instructions, 
the official document states, might “reflect upon the 
reputation of our country before the United Nations.” 

Relief goods are carefully and securely stored, and 
their use is accounted for with complete thoroughness. 
Pilferage, which to some extent took place in the chaotic 
period immediately after the war, does not exist at all 
for UNICEF supplies. Everywhere the greatest effort is 
made to get the supplies to where they are most needed. 

For instance, in Rumania, while officials and welfare 
workers were setting up 400 milk stations in Bucharest, 
other workers pushed out into famine-struck regions like 
Moldavia over primitive roads knee-deep in mud. Six 
oxen slowly pull a wagon-load of powdered skim milk 
for distances up to 40 miles, with instructors plowing 
through the same mud to show volunteer workers in 
the villages how to prepare and serve UNICEF supplies. 
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Tens of thousands of persons—government officials; 
teachers, doctors, and nurses; the clergy, village priests 
and ministers; trade unionists; and citizens’ groups of 
all kinds—are involved in getting this food to the 
children. 

Women of all categories work side by side, those who 
belonged to the pre-war aristocracy along with the wives 
of laborers. There is no distinction in their devotion, 
and they make no distinction among the children, meet- 
ing as best they can the needs without regard to race, 
nationality, religion, or the political affiliations of the 
parents. 

A tragic form of discrimination is unfortunately made 
inevitable in all countries where the program is operating. 
There is simply not enough food to go around, so there 
has to be some basis of* selection. Need is the basis of 
discrimination and need only, but it is a hard standard 
to apply when so many children are hungry. 

As for future plans, all depends on what further con- 
tributions are received, and how much is raised through 
the United Nations Appeal for Children now getting 
under way throughout the world. In the United States 
that appeal is being made jointly with American Over- 
seas Aid in a campaign for $60,000,000. Of that amount, 
$21,000,000 is to go to the Children’s Fund, the re- 
mainder to 25 other participating agencies administering 
relief overseas. . 

When and as more funds become available, subject to 
the approval of its 26-nation Executive Board, UNICEF 


will direct its efforts towards the following objectives: 


@ To FEED MORE CHILDREN. UNICEF is now reaching 
only a fraction of the children in great need even in 
the countries where it is operating. 


@ To CHECK THE SPREAD OF TUBERCULOSIS AMONG THE 
CHILDREN AND SAVE THOSE NOT YET INFECTED. More than 
two out of every three children in Europe today are 
infected to some degree and, being in such poor physical 
condition, they are easy prey. 


@ TO ERADICATE VENEREAL DISEASE AMONG THE NEW- 
BORN. Venereal disease has greatly increased among the 
population generally, as a result of the sweep of armies 
back and forth over Europe and the great mass migra- 
tions. Tens of thousands of children are being born of 


infected mothers. By the use of penicillin, the mother can 


be cured before the baby’s birth. 


In co-operation with the Interim Commission of the 
World Health Organization and various European gov- 
ernments, UNICEF would help in a general campaign of 
this kind. Various countries would contribute penicillin 
to the Fund, which in turn would supply it to the assisted 
governments. The cost of such an undertaking would be 
relatively small, but the benefit would be great, not only 
in terms of the individual, but to the social body. 


@ To TRAIN BADLY-NEEDED CHILD-HEALTH AND CHILD- 
WELFARE WORKERS to deal with the terrible problems left 
by the war, particularly as far as the millions of orphans 
and half-orphans are concerned. Various countries are 
now exploring the possibilities of providing, or obtaining, 
such training, but again, the work must wait. 


The needs of children, though, do not wait, and while 
we delay in getting help to them they go hungry. They 
lie sick in bed with tuberculosis and other diseases that 
come from being hungry. And, while we decide how 
much we can afford to give, and on what terms it will be 
given, many of these children die. We have still to take 
into account the incalculable cost of what this neglect 
means in terms of boys and girls, grown up before their 
time, but with the thwarted and discouraged outlook of 
those who have had the kind of chilhood that has fallen 
to their lot. 


Governments everywhere are making tremendous ef- 
forts to meet the needs of these children. They have 
priority on what food there is. The schools, the hospitals, 
and other places taking care of children come in for a 
large share of national budgets. This concern with chil- 
dren impresses everyone visiting those countries. But, it 
is not enough. Those countries have been left with prob- 


lems too great for them to meet from their own resources. 
- 


They must have help, and that all have a common 
responsibility for these children is implicit in the very 
concept of the United Nations. The Children’s Fund is 
the means through which part of that great responsibility 
can be met, and the support it receives will be a measure 
of the devotion of men and women, and of nations, to 
the United Nations itself and the humane principles for 
which it stands. 
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IRO’s Plans and Policy 


7. RECENTLY concluded session of 

the Preparatory Commission of 
the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion marked the end of a period of 
taking stock of the refugee problem 
which began seven months ago. For 
the Secretariat it was a satisfactory 
and encouraging meeting, both for 
the evidence it produced that the 
administration has the support and 
confidence of the delegates, and in 
terms of concrete actions taken to 
sketch in the broad outlines of a 
program which can end the major 
portion of IRO’s task within the 
three-year period foreseen by the 
framers of the Constitution. 

Since last July, much effort has 
been devoted to working out admin- 
istrative and operating methods, and 
to laying the groundwork, through 
major policy decisions, for the final 
successful assault on IRO’s task. I 
am confident that this work has been 
virtually completed, and that, when 
it next meets, the Preparatory Com- 
mission or its successor, the General 
Council of IRO, will be in a position 
to concentrate on the framing of “of- 
fensive” policies for the liquidation 
of the refugee problem along the 
lines indicated at the recent session. 

The Secretariat’s task during the 
next three or four months will be to 
raise its sights from the immediate 
day-to-day problems, which have 
been its chief preoccupation thus far, 
and engage in long-term planning 
with the aid of the directives received 
from the Commission. Most of the 
paper work has been done—reports 
are in—and it behooves us to reduce 
the factual data gathered to a clear, 
concise program of action. 

At present, there are 617,601 
refugees and displaced persons re- 
ceiving care and maintenance from 
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By William Hallam T uck 


At its session which concluded on February 2 at Geneva, the Preparatory 
Commission of the International Refugee Organization took several im- 
portant decisions designed to solve the world’s refugee program within the 
next three years. In this specially written article, the Commission’s Executive 
Secretary, William Hallam Tuck, discusses these measures and plans. 


IRO. Another 304,000 eligible for 
assistance are maintaining them- 
selves precariously in the economies 
of Europe, the Middle East, and the 
Far East. Other groups, including 
First World War refugees, most of 
whom will probably never require 
more than legal assistance, bring the 
total of those having a_ potential 
claim of one sort or another on IRO 
to about 1,500,000 persons. 

Of this number it is estimated that 
somewhat more than 800,000, less 
than a million, will have to be re- 
patriated or resettled. Since July, 
60,400 persons have chosen to re- 
turn to their old homes, 35,400 of 
them with the help of IRO. About 
93,650 others have gone as immi- 
grants to other lands, with IRO spon- 
soring 51,350 of those movements. 


cr wAs proposed at the last session 

that the problem should be defined 
by establishing February 1, 1948, as 
the date after which no new refu- 
gees could be accepted for care and 
maintenance or resettlement. Final 
action on this proposal must await 
establishment of the IRO General 
Council, following the ratification of 
the Constitution by two more Mem- 
ber States of the United Nations. 
This is expected to take place early 
in 1948. For the present the Com- 
mission has adopted a resolution 
limiting new admissions to care and 
maintenance to hardship cases, and 
urging the Council to consider the 
establishment of a more formal date- 
line. Persons acquiring refugee 
status after that date would be eli- 
gible for IRO legal protection only. 
This step was recommended by the 
Commission because the present lim- 
ited financial resources of the Agency 
cannot meet demands of resettlement 


and repatriation programs and at the 
same time provide care and main- 
tenance for all persons who are or 
may become eligible. 

I believe it was made clear at the 
recent conference that such a step 
would be taken reluctantly and only 
with the conviction that it would 
bring the greatest good to the great- 
est number of refugees and displaced 
persons. IRO was created by the 
United Nations to liquidate the refu- 
gee problem—not to maintain the 
status quo merely by feeding, cloth- 
ing, and sheltering in camps: an ac- 
tivity which is currently draining 
off about seventy per cent of our 
financial resources. The unlimited 
responsibility to provide care and 
maintenance for new refugees would 
cripple our efforts to re-establish the 
present load. 

It may be that we have over-esti- 
mated the danger of new influxes of 
refugees. We have been instructed 
to undertake to determine the num- 
bers of ineligible persons receiving 
care and maintenance and the num- 
bers of eligible persons denied it. 
This survey may show that it is un- 
necessary to apply such a dateline. 

But at least the authority to in- 
voke a dateline would reassure those 
nations supporting us, as well as 
those which are to be asked to ab- 
sorb displaced persons as immigrants, 
that demands for care and mainten- 
ance will not increase, and that the 
number of persons for whom they 
are asked to provide homes has defi- 
nite limits. 

We have been instructed by the 
Commission to ask the nations to in- 
dicate what “fair share” of the total 
number of non-repatriable displaced 
persons they are willing to accept as 
immigrants, in accordance with reso- 
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lutions passed by the General As- 
sembly first in 1946 and again in 
1947. A generous response both in 
numbers and willingness to accept 
complete family units and not just 
the working members will put the 
problem well along the road to so- 
lution. 


ci OTHER major developments 
of the recent conference are 
financial complements to these first 
two. They are: the establishment of 
a “special fund for ocean transport” ; 
and a renewal of appeals for con- 
tributions to the $5,000,000 fund for 
large-scale resettlement. 

A clear distinction must be main- 
tained between these two plans. If 
we were now to receive offers of re- 
settlement opportunities for all the 
displaced persons, we could not, out 
of our current revenues, pay for mov- 
ing them because, as noted earlier, 
most of our current revenues are de- 
voted to care and maintenance. A 
British proposal for the “Special 
Fund for Ocean Transport” was ap- 
proved by the Commission and pro- 
vides a solution for this dilemma. It 
authorizes the Secretariat to use up 
to $10,000,000 out of any advances 
which member nations might make 
toward their regular contributions in 
future years for the purpose of char- 
tering ships to carry refugees to their 
new homes. Thus, money which 
would otherwise be spent next year 
only to keep displaced persons alive 
might be spent this year to re-estab- 
lish them as self-supporting citizens, 
and thus reduce appreciably the non- 
productive expenditure on care and 
maintenance. 

The other fund for large-scale re- 
settlement is to be made up of vol- 
untary contributions by member and 
non-member nations. This, as pro- 
vided in the Constitution, is to be 
quite apart from the regular opera- 
tional and administrative budgets. If 
such additional contributions are re- 
ceived, they will be used not prim- 
arily for transport, but for the finan- 
cing of groups of displaced persons 
in large-scale colonization projects in 
the world’s undeveloped areas. 

The right of any refugee to ap- 
peal from any decision of IRO de- 
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claring him ineligible for assistance 
or protection was reaffirmed by the 
Commission. 

The Commission considered and 
approved the Secretariat’s proposals 
setting up procedures to determine 
eligibility, and establishing semi-ju- 
dicial machinery to review the deci- 
sions of the field eligiblity officers. 

IRO’s eligibility directive is based 
on standards set forth in its Con- 
stitution, and clarifies and explains 
the criteria for determining basic eli- 
gibility contained therein. In general 
these definitions list as eligible: 
© persons displaced from 
homelands as slave laborers; 
® victims of Nazi racial, religious, 
and political persecution; 

@ Spanish Republicans; 

@ persons considered refugees be- 
fore the outbreak of the Second 
World War; 

@ and persons outside their home 
countries who are “unable or un- 
willing” to avail themselves of the 
protection of their countries of ori- 


gin. 


their 


Specifically excluded from eli- 
gibility are war criminals; quislings 
and traitors; any persons who wil- 
fully aided the enemies of the United 
Nations during the war; ordinary 
criminals; persons of German ethnic 
origin or German minorities who 
fled into or may be transferred into 
Germany from other countries; per- 
sons receiving financial assistance 
from their governments; and those 
who have participated in organiza- 
tions seeking to overthrow by force 
the governments of United Nations 
Members. 

Once determinations within these 
definitions have been made by eli- 
gibility officers, an appeal from ad- 
verse decisions may be made to the 
Review Board on Eligibility of Ap- 
peals. The members of this Board 
are: Marcel de Baer, Chairman (pro- 
fessor of law at the University of 
Brussels, former Justice of Appeals 
in Brussels, and, during the war, the 
presiding judge of the Belgian Mili- 
tary and Maritime Court of Appeal 
in Great Britain); Henri Remeaud 
(former Prefect of Haute Savoie, and 
latterly Maitre des Requetes of the 


Conseil d’Etat of France); and one 
other member not yet selected. 


Discussion by the Commission es- 
tablished that the Review Board will 
make its decision on appeals of in- 
dividual cases only. It will not de- 
termine the eligibility of groups of 
displaced persons or refugees, ex- 
cept insofar as its rulings on individ- 
ual cases may be used as a guide 
for eligibility officers in similar cases. 
Policy decisions on eligibility mat- 
ters will be made by the Executive 
Secretary, who will, if necessary, 
consult with members of the Board. 


WW REFERENCE to our finances, 
current expenditures are at a 
rate within the total of $115,645,000 
approved by the Preparatory Com- 
mission last October. Total expen- 
ditures for the year will average 
$119,088,320, because of higher 
costs in the first two quarters, when 
many employes were paid salaries at 
the higher rates of the predecessor 
organizations from which they were 
recruited. However, additional rev- 
enue is available to cover these ex- 
penditures, and we will end the fis- 
cal year with our bills paid. A bud- 
get of $155,027,058, exclusive of 
large-scale resettlement, was ap- 
proved for the fiscal year 1948-1949. 
This reflects our conviction that the 
rate of resettlement will increase and 
our firm hope that governments will 
provide the necessary funds. 


The total personnel employed has 
been reduced from 4,552 on August 
31, 1947, to 4,214 on December 31, 
a reduction of 338 posts. A fur- 
ther reduction has been made, par- 
ticularly in the United States Zone 
of Germany in the past month. The 
total number of internationally re- 
cruited personnel has been reduced 
from 1,998 to 1,870, and locally re- 
cruited personnel from 2,554 to 
2,344. 


Ratifications of the Constitution by 
France and Belgium bring the total 
number of unqualified memberships 
to thirteen. Two more adherences 
are necessary to bring the Consti- 
tution into force, and it is probable 
that these will be obtained within 
the next few months. 
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Trade Charter in Sight 


By Eric Wyndham White 


In the Weekly Bulletin of December 16, 1947, Mr. Wyndham White, 
Executive Secretary of the United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Employment, now meeting at Havana, reviewed the opening phase of the 
Conference. In the following cable, Mr. Wyndham White assesses the work 
achieved to date and provides a forecast of the results of the Conference. 


r THE PAST WEEKS I have been 

asked many questions as to the 
progress and probable outcome of 
the Havana Conference. While the 
end of the Conference is still a mat- 
ter for speculation, it is now pos- 
sible, after three months’ intensive 
work, to analyze some of the achieve- 
ments and to foresee the broad out- 
lines of the probable results. 

First and foremost, the work of 
the Preparatory Committee, with its 
thirty weeks of discussions in Lon- 
don, New York, and Geneva, has 
proved fruitful. The basic ingre- 
dients and the general shape of the 
Trade Charter to be completed at 
Havana follow closely the pattern of 
the draft Charter which was present- 
ed to this Conference for its agenda. 

But, as one questioner asked, if 
the Havana Charter is simply a re- 
vision of an existing draft, why has 
the Havana Conference taken so long 
over its work and what are the main 
causes of delay? I can assure those 
readers who have suffered from an 
exceptionally cold winter that the de- 
lays have not been due to Cuba’s 
winter sunshine. Veteran delegates 
confirm that the Conference schedule 
of three meeting periods daily over 
a six-day week, involving 40 hours 
of formal meetings plus numerous 
informal meetings, plus daily delega- 
tion meetings, is tough going. 

At Havana there are nearly sixty 
countries participating. Two thirds 
of them are discussing the draft 
Trade Charter for the first time. 
Every country here has its own par- 
ticular interests in world commerce 
and wants the Charter to provide for 
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them. Every country here wants to 
find a universally acceptable solution 
to every problem and so to remove 
the need for reservations in the final 
text. Every delegation will take back 
home the text of a long, highly com- 
plicated Charter to be publicly de- 
bated and analyzed. 

Every country is striving not only 
to protect its interests, but to ensure 
that ITO will bring benefits to its 
people in the form of improved 
standards of living, development of 
industries and agriculture for export, 
and reduced barriers to trade. Every 
country agrees that a Charter which 
is completed only on the basis of 
majority decisions on key issues 
would be unsatisfactory and might 
not be widely ratified. There must 
be substantial agreement on the key 
issues. 


W' WERE, perhaps, over-optimistic 
in hoping that the Charter 
would be completed in two months. 
Nevertheless, substantial sections are 
virtually completed. These are: 


@ the general commitment of mem- 
bers to maintain domestic employ- 
ment and domestic labor standards 
in the interests of promoting trade; 
@ the placing of restrictive business 
practices under international control 
and action; 

@ an international agreement on the 
general principles of commodity 
policy ; 

® an international agreement to con- 
trol numerous technical trade prac- 
tices ; 

@ a recognition of the rights and du- 


ties of countries where foreign trade 
is state controlled. 


oo then, are the main points 
of controversy? They result 
from a puzzle which has faced us 
ever since discussions on ITO were 
initiated. It is generally agreed that 
only through the development of the 
so-called under-developed countries 
can world economy achieve the ideals 
of full employment, maximum pro- 
duction, and a rising standard of 
living. But if the “poorer” coun- 
tries are to develop their young in- 
dustries, their agriculture, and their 
mines, they must be protected against 
imports of the products concerned 
from countries which are more fully 
developed and can afford to export 
them more cheaply. There are many 
ways of giving protection, but the 
most effective is to fix an absolute 
maximum to the permitted import of 
a particular commodity. This, in the 
language of ITO, is a “quantitative 
restriction.” A well-known type of 
quantitative restriction is a quota. 


As I wrote in my last article, the 
problem is a double one. First, how 
is the balance to be struck between, 
on the one hand, the economic de- 
velopment of less developed coun- 
tries under the protection of such 
devices as quotas which are an ab- 
solute barrier to trade, and, on the 
other hand, the reduction of barriers 
to trade and the subsequent increas- 
ing flow of goods between countries 
which is essential for increasing 
world prosperity ? 

The second part of the problem 
arises from the first and it is at the 
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core of the deadlock at Havana. Is 
ITO to have the power of permitting 
or refusing a country which wishes 
to use a quantitative restriction to 
develop a particular industry or sec- 
tion of its agriculture? Or is ITO 
to stand on one side and act as a kind 
of court to which other countries 
can bring their complaints about 
damage to trade after the restriction 
has been imposed? 

This very brief statement of our 
main problem may give too strong an 
impression that economic develop- 
ment arguments have monopolized 
the Havana Conference. The at- 
tendance of nearly all Latin American 
countries and the sincerity with 
which they have presented their 
views, together with the constructive 
work of the less developed countries 
of the Middle and Far East have, 


it is true, had considerable influence. 


B" THIs is not the whole picture: 
for the Charter, within its im- 
mense scope of codifying world 
trading practices and of distinguish- 
ing between practices which promote 
and those which prevent the increas- 
ing flow of goods between countries, 
recognizes two other contemperary 
factors. The first concerns money, 
or, more precisely, what the Charter 
calls balance-of-payments problems. 
The debates on how best to deal with 
the restrictions on trade which many 
countries are obliged to impose to- 
day. largely because they lack dol- 
lars to buy from the United States 
and other hard currency areas, have 
been less spectacular but of vital im- 
portance to the countries concerned. 


The other contemporary factor is. 
of course, damage 2nd disruption 
due to the war and the need for new 
capital equipment in the countries 
whose lands became battlefields or 
targets for bombs. During the Ha- 
vana discussions, d-legates have, I 
think, made it increasingly clear that 
the world has recovered much less 
rapidly, both materiall:, and psycho- 
logically, than was anticipated when 
ITO was first planned. The whole 
perspective of the Charter has altered 
in recognizing this unavoidable de- 
lay in the return to normality, in al- 
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lowing countries to seek bilateral ar- 
rangements for their essential imme- 
diate needs and in realizing that, in 
this period of acute financial insta- 
bility and of lack of dollar purchas- 
ing power, countries must be rela- 
tively free to make individual or re- 
gional economic pacts, the trend of 
which is away from the ITO doctrine 
of multilateral trade. It is at this 
point that the ITO Charter will meet 
the Marshall Plan, for ITO, as has 
been pointed out by members of the 
United States House of Representa- 
tives, will have an essential long- 
term function in ensuring the de- 
velopment of world trade along 
peaceful lines and the avoiding of a 
period of economic warfare after the 
Marshall Plan has fulfilled its func- 


tion. 


Wa" KIND of agency will the In- 
ternational Trade Organization 
be? One simple answer is that it 
will have very little in common with 
other specialized agencies of the 
United Nations—such as FAO, IRO, 
WHO, or ILO. ITO will be more 
akin to an association of traders. 
Just as the traders in a big city may 
form an association to promote their 
interests, and to increase trade, and 
to outlaw practices which would have 
a bed effect on their trade, so ITO 
will operate on behalf of its member 
nations and their world-wide com- 
merce. There is no doubt that in 
administering these newly agreed 
precepts of fair trading, in dealing 
with complaints, and in granting per- 
mission for special exceptions, ITO 
will have something in common with 
a court of law. (In this, ITO can be 
compared to the International Mone- 
tary Fund.) One can foresee appli- 
cations to ITO being argued before 
the Executive Board, before the 
whole ITO Conference, and perhaps 
being sent, on appeal, to the Inter- 
national Court at The Hague. In its 
day-to-day functions, ITO will be 
concerned with interpreting the Char- 
ter and with the building of “case 
law.” Unlike the Fund, however, ITO 
will not be a “spending” agency. It 
will not have funds at its disposal for 
stabilizing commerce. 
How soon ITO will be brought into 


existence will depend first on how 
soon the member countries can de- 
bate the Charter in their parliaments 
and second on how many countries 
will be needed to ratify before the 
Organization can be created. The 
date for creating ITO would, at pres- 
ent, seem more likely to fall in 1949 
than in 1948. Meanwhile, there must 
be an Interim Commission. 


The probable, though not definite, 
course of events will be as follows: 
At the end of the Havana Confer- 
ence two events will occur. First, 
the countries attending the Havana 
Conference will sign a Final Act. 
This is simply a short document 
which says that the text of the Char- 
ter is authentic. The Charter itself 
will not be signed at Havana. The 
delegates will then take home the 
text, to be debated and, it is hoped, 
accepted through their normal par- 
liamentary procedures. The second 
event will be the setting up of an 
ITO Interim Commission. It is ex- 
pected that the Interim Commission 
will work through an Executive Com- 
mittee of eighteen members to be 
elected by the countries signing the 
Final Act at Havana, and will be 
served by a small secretariat of twen- 
ty persons. It will have such tasks 
as preparing for the first regular ses- 
sion of ITO, recommending a site for 
ITO, and studying any problems. 
such as economic development, which 
may be referred to it by the Havana 
Conference. 


Ww THE Havana CONFERENCE 

be a success? Assuming, as 
we may, that the Charter will be 
completed, there is only one answer 
to this question. Every previous con- 
ference aiming to reduce barriers to 
world trade has failed. The Havana 
Conference will produce the first 
Trade Charter. But will the Charter 
do the job for which it was intended? 
The answer can only be given by 
the nations responsible for drafting 
it. If the same spirit of determina- 
tion which has been shown in draft 
ing the Charter is applied to setting 
up ITO and to supporting its powers 
to administer the Charter, success is 
assured. 
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Back of these massive windows is the theatre of the Palais de Chaillot, where the General Assembly will hold plenary meetings. 


Site of the Assembly’s Paris Sesston 


area will be the site of the third session of the General 
Assembly, in late 1948. The decision was announced 
by the Secretary-General on February 16, after he had 
consulted an eight-member committee set up for the 
purpose at the last session of the Assembly. The French 
Government has offered the Palais de Chaillot, generally 
referred to as the Trocadéro, which is large enough to 
house all meetings and the Secretariat offices. 
Following the General Assembly’s decision last No- 
vember to hold the 1948 session in Europe, invitations 
came from Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, the Nether- 
lands, and Switzerland. Later, however, Czechoslovakia 
informed the Secretary-General that it did not feel pre- 
pared to offer the necessary facilities at this time. 


During January, Mr. Lie and a staff of experts visited 
Geneva, Berne, Paris, Brussels, The Hague, Amsterdam, 
and Rotterdam. They concluded that, though conditions 
vary greatly from one city to another, it would be 
physically possible to hold the session in Geneva, Paris, 
Brussels, or The Hague. After hearing the relative merits 
of these four cities outlined, the committee agreed unan- 
imously, on the basis of the data submitted, that Paris is 
the most suitable location. 

Mr. Lie reported to the committee that, according to 
an early estimate, it would cost $1,089,000 for the As- 
sembly to meet at Paris—a figure slightly in excess of 
the $1,047,875 appropriated at the last session. But 
since the French franc has been devalued, a decrease 


A night view of the Palais from the terraces below, as it appeared during the World’s Fair of 1937. 

















may be expected. The French Government will bear 
the expense of converting the Palais for the Assembly. 


In selecting Paris, the committee requested Mr. Lie 
immediately to enter into negotiations with France to 
make arrangements for the session, and to express the 
cordial thanks of the United Nations to the Belgian, 
French, Netherlands, and Swiss governments for their 
invitations and offers of assistance. 


Representatives of Australia, the Byelorussian S.S.R., 
Ethiopia, India, Lebanon, Norway, Panama, and Uru- 
guay served on the committee. 


The Palais de Chaillot is a semi-circular edifice built 
of white stone, monumental in size, and severely modern 
in design. It was built for the World’s Fair of 1937, 
on the site of a famous old exhibition hall, the Trocadéro, 
and is still known popularly by that name. 

Two identical buildings of imposing height on either 
side of a wide terrace form the central element of the 
Palais. From each, one-story wings surmounted by 
colonnades sweep in a broad curve some six hundred 
feet toward the Seine. A series of majestic stairways and 
terraces, laid out with gardens, fountains, cascades, and 
statuary, descends to the river which, at this point is 
spanned by the Jena Bridge. Across the river rises the 
Eiffel Tower. Beyond it, the promenade of the Champs 
de Mars proceeds to the Ecole Militaire. 

Sunk beneath the terrace at the central portico of the 
Palais is a concealed theatre of 3,000 seats, remarkable 
for its fine acoustics. Here the General Assembly will sit 
in plenary meeting. Shortly after the liberation of 
France, the chiefs of the French underground assembled 
in this great hall to hear General de Gaulle. 

The Palais also contains five museums. Two of them 
—the famous Musée de Homme, devoted to ethnology, 
and the Musée de la Marine, a naval museum—will not 
be disturbed, and it is expected that the Musée de 
Homme will remain open to United Nations visitors 
and the general public. The other three museums will 
be converted so as to accommodate a Security Council 
chamber, committee rooms, Secretariat offices, lounges, 
a restaurant, and documents lockers for the delegations. 

Nearly 3,000 rooms can readily be made available 
within three miles, as lodgings. Bus and subway con- 
nections are excellent, and taxis and cars are easily ob- 
tainable. Printing and supply facilities are very good. 
Ample auxiliary staff can be recruited quickly in Paris. 
Experts have stated that the necessary additional tele- 
phones can be installed in time for the session. Paris 
has fine telecommunications with the rest of the world. 

The French authorities have agreed to provide furni- 
ture, telephone equipment, maintenance staff, heat, light, 
and water. The United Nations will have to supply cer- 
tain technical equipment, such as that used for simul- 
taneous interpretation. 

Jean Carlu, eminent French architect who designed the 
Palais, has come to Lake Success to aid in plans for its 
conversion. 
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Above: The view from the main terrace, looking across the 
Seine to the Eiffel Tower. 


Below: The grand foyer of the theatre of the Palais de Chaillot. 










Kashmir Question Adjourned for Further Hearing 


Security Council Turns to Other Aspects of India-Pakistan Question 


S" MORE MEETINGS of the Security Council between 
February 5 and 12 were occupied with the India- 
Pakistan question. The Council had before it four draft 
resolutions—two presented by Belgium; one submitted 
by the President and the representative of Belgium as 
Rapporteur of private conversations held with the India 
and Pakistan delegations; and one presented by Colom- 
bia. (For a summary of these, see box on page 193). 

Because some of the proposals in the draft resolution 
presented by the President and Rapporteur differed 
fundamentally from the Indian submissions and sugges- 
tions, the leader of the Indian delegation requested an 
adjournment of the proceedings in order to return to 
New Delhi for personal consultation with his Govern- 
ment. 


Without taking a formal vote, the Council granted this 
adjournment on February 12 and asked the Indian dele- 
gation to return as soon as it is able to. Meanwhile the 
Council turned its attention for the time being to aspects 
of the India-Pakistan question other than the situation 
in Jammu and Kashmir, and scheduled its first meeting 
for this purpose for February 18. 


Among the chief matters discussed at the Council’s 
meetings were the various proposals for an interim ad- 
ministration in the State; for a plebiscite to decide on 
accession to India or Pakistan or establishment of an 
independent State; and for stopping the fighting in the 
State. India’s request for adjourment also figured largely 
in the discussion at the meetings beginning February 10. 


India and Pakistan made several statements, and on 
February 5 Sheikh Mohammed Abdulla, President of 
the National Conference in Kashmir and head of the 
emergency administration of the State, also spoke. Men- 
tioned frequently in the earlier discussion, he explained 
his own position and defined the issue before the Council 
as being only that Pakistan must observe its international 
obligations and refrain from supporting any outside 
raiders and inside revolters (see page 194). 


Views on Interim Administration 


The idea of an interim administration found consid- 
erable favor among the members of the Council, while 
China pointed out that the Council should limit itself to 
trying to provide for electoral machinery so that a free 
plebiscite could be carried out. 


India’s own proposal was that a national government, 
based on a national legislature elected on the basis of 
adult suffrage, should be established before the plebis- 
cite is held. In the meantime an interim administration 
would function, consisting of a Council of Ministers 
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headed by Sheikh Abdulla and appointed by the Mahara- 
jah on the advice of Sheikh Abdulla. 

Pakistan contended that the Muslims in Kashmir de 
not feel secure under Sheikh Abdulla’s administration, 
but agreed that the present administration should be 
placed under impartial control only to the extent neces- 
sary to hold a free plebiscite. 

A coalition government composed of chiefs of the 
National Conference and Muslim Conference in Kashmir, 
two contending political parties, was suggested by France. 
The United Kingdom considered that impartial, interim 
administrative arrangements were necessary. The United 
States view was that there was no need for a deroga- 
tion of the present interim government’s life or powers 
except for the special purpose of holding a fair plebiscite. 


Plebiscite Discussed 

Since both India and Pakistan were agreed that a 
plebiscite should be held, the discussion on this point 
concerned chiefly the relation of the plebiscite to the 
fighting, and the conditions under which the plebiscite 
might be conducted. Argentina, France, and the United 
Kingdom felt that the question of the plebiscite would 
have to be settled before the fighting would stop. 

India contended that both the question of the future 
government of Kashmir and the question of its acces- 
sion are matters requiring decision by the people of the 
State alone. The matter of the plebiscite was not urgent, 
but the stopping of the fighting was. 

Pakistan, on the other hand, charged that India’s ob- 
jective was that no plebiscite should be held until the 
power and authority of the government headed by Sheikh 
Abdulla is consolidated over the State. The Azad (Free) 
Kashmir Government today exercised authority over 
eight of the approximately thirteen districts of the Kash- 
mir State, and its people would not lay down their arms 
if a plebiscite was to be held under the authority of 
Sheikh Abdulla’s administration and under the bayonets 
of the Indian Army, with the United Natitons only ob- 
serving or possibly supervising. 


Question of Stopping Fighting 

As for the stopping of the fighting, China suggested 
that Pakistan should use its influence on the tribesmen 
entering the State in order to keep them out, and that 
India should progressively withdraw its troops now in 
the State. The United States emphatically declared that 
the Security Council could not act as an ally by “pulling 
off” Pakistan, as India requested, and allowing India to 
finish the job by force against the tribesmen. 

Indian and Kashmir forces are ready to deal with the 
tribesmen without the support of Pakistan within the 
State. the Indian delegation stated. 
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Pakistan suggested an international force, or a British, 
Commonwealth, or any other force that would be neu- 
tral. It expressed willingness, if this proved imprac- 
ticable, to share in the responsibility and make its own 
troops available. 


Adjournment Requested 


Adjournment of the proceedings was requested by In- 
dia after the President and Rapporteur had presented to 
the two delegations what they considered to be a com- 
prehensive proposal incorporating the various construc- 
tive suggestions that had been made in the Council up 
to February 6. The Council had wanted the two dele- 
gations to make a further effort without delay to resolve 
their differences and reach an agreement by direct nego- 
tiations under the auspices of the Council. It was for 
this purpose that the President’s and Rapporteur’s pro- 
posal was drafted. 


The request for adjournment gave rise to considerable 
discussion. India was not by any means withdrawing 
the question from the consideration of the Council, its 
representative said. However, because the trend of opin- 
ion in the Council seemed to ignore the urgency and 
immediacy of a solution and to consider problems which 


could wait, India had concluded that it was necessary 
to consider these less immediate and less urgent prob- 
lems at leisure and in full appreciation of all the factors. 
Long-term propositions had been put forward which it 
was impossible at present for the delegation or Govern- 
ment to accept. The Indian representative thought that 
an adjournment to a date between March 15 and 20 
might be required. In the meantime, India would be 
properly represented before the Council. 

While respecting India’s wishes, several members ex- 
pressed the view that the adjournment should be for as 
short a period as possible. The United Kingdom in- 
sisted that the adjournment should not be considered 
as a precedent and declared that it would be a tragedy 
if the representatives of India went back without hav- 
ing threshed out the difficulties and real differences that 
remained. Furthermore, if there had to be an interrup- 
tion, a more complete scheme than that contained in the 
President’s draft resolution should be worked out. 


Colombia, on the other hand, termed it an extraor- 
dinary situation and felt that the Council should go on 
with its business. Critical of the lack of progress that 
had been made at the private conversations of the two 
delegations, the Colombian representative declared that 
the adjournment would set a serious precedent. Syria 


Four Draft Resolutions before Security Council 


One of the two Belgian draft resolutions before the 
Security Council proposes that a plebiscite to decide 
whether the State of Jammu and Kashmir should ac- 
cede to India or Pakistan “must be organized, held, 
and supervised” under the authority of the Security 
Council. 

The second Belgian draft proposes that the Council 
should instruct its India-Pakistan Commission to be- 
gin its mediation without delay and consider as par- 
ticularly urgent the duty of promoting the cessation 
of acts of hostility and violence. These were submitted 
on January 29. 

A draft resolution presented by the Council’s Pres- 
ident and the Rapporteur of the India-Pakistan .con- 
versations sets forth seven principles as the basis of 
a just settlement and emphasizes the need for co-opera- 
tion by India and Pakistan with each other and with 
the Council in developing specific proposals. It was 
presented on February 6. 


The seven principles are: 
@ cessation of acts of violence and hostility; 
e@ withdrawal and continued exclusion of all irregular 
forces and armed individuals who have entered the 
State from outside; 
e availability of regular armed forces of both parties 
to aid in establishment and maintenance of order until 
accession is determined: 
e@ withdrawal of such forces as soon as law and order 
are re-established; 
e@ return, without victimization or restrictions on le- 
gitimate political activity, of all citizens who left the 
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State on account of the disturbances, and release of 
all political prisoners; 

e establishment of conditions necessary for a free 
and fair plebiscite, including an interim administra- 
tion which will command the confidence and respect 
of the people of the State; and 

e a plebiscite organized, held, and supervised under 
authority of the Security Council at the earliest pos- 
sible date. 

A Colombian draft resolution submitted on Febru- 
ary 11 contains six proposals to implement as many 
findings: 

e enlargement of the Council’s three-member India- 
Pakistan Commission to five Members of the United 
Nations, one selected by India, one by Pakistan, and 
three by the Council; 

@ persuasion of tribesmen and trespassers by Pakis- 
tan to withdraw from the State, and co-operation pro- 
moted by the Commission between the military forces 
of India and Pakistan to end the fighting and main- 
tain order and security; 

@ reorganization of the emergency administration of 
the State on the advice of the Commission, with ade- 
quate proportional representation given to the differ- 
ent groups and interests of the population; 

e return of citizens and release of political prisoners 
(as in the President’s and Rapporteur’s proposal) ; 

@ a plebiscite organized under the advice of and 
supervised by the Commission; 

e@ the Commission to go at once to India in order to 
implement the Council’s resolutions and instructions. 
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wondered if there was less urgency than when the ques- 
tion was first brought before the Council. 

Pakistan contended that this was a matter of great 
embarrassment, for it had hoped that the deliberations 
would continue without interruption; the questions were 
not “leisurely.” Pakistan’s complaints relating to Juna- 
gadh, genocide, and the implementation of certain 
agreements between India and Pakistan were all as ur- 
gent as the Kashmir issue. 

France suggested that in the meantime the Council’s 
resolution of January 20 establishing its India-Pakistan 
Commission should be implemented. To this Commis- 
sion, India named Czechoslovakia as its nominee. 

Regarding the Commission itself, China thought that 
it should be given large discretionary powers, while the 
United Kingdom held the opposite view—that the Se- 
curity Council would succeed better in obtaining neces- 
sary agreement and concessions from the parties. Co- 
lombia proposed an enlargement of the Commission from 
three to five :nembers. 

After a Chinese proposal to fix the adjournment until 
March 1 was withdrawn, the President stated his un- 
derstanding of what the views of the members were con- 
cerning the adjournment, and this statement was endorsed 
without a formal resolution. 


Kashmiri Leader States Position 


Sheikh Mohammed Abdulla, who described himself as 
head of the emergency administration of the State of 
Jammu and Kashmir, not Prime Minister, addressed 
the Council on February 5. He holds that position, he 
said, not at the wish of the Maharajah, but of the people. 
He and the people had been fighting against the mal- 
administration of the State since 1931, and he had been 
jailed seven times for his campaigns. 

When the raiders came, and the civil, military, and 
police administrations failed, the National Conference, 
of which he is leader, took over the administration of the 
country, Sheikh Mohammed Abdulla explained, and the 
Maharajah later gave it a legal form. 

The issue before the Council had been clouded by many 
other issues and interests, he said. For instance, the Coun- 
cil is not concerned with whether or not the Maharajah 
lawfully became the rule of the State, whether or not 
there is moral administration in the State, whether or not 
the Maharajah is sovereign, and whether or not Kashmir 
has legally acceded to India. The only issue is that 
Pakistan must observe its international obligations and 
must not support any outside raiders. 


The representative of Pakistan had completely denied 
that any support was being given by the Government of 
Pakistan to either the tribesmen or those who are in 
revolt within the State against the constituted authority. 

“How am I to convince the Security Council that the 
denial is absolutely untrue?” Sheikh Abdulla asked. “I 
am sitting before the Security Council at a distance of 
thousands of miles from our country. I have fought 
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many battles, along with my own men, on the borders 
of Jammu and Kashmir; I have seen with my own eyes 
the support given by the Pakistan Government, not only 
in supplying bases, but in providing arms, ammunition, 
direction and control of the tribesmen; and I have seen 
the Pakistan army forces from across the border.” 


Since Pakistan had denied the complaint against it, 
however, the Council must send a Commission to the spot 





Sheikh Mohammed Abdulla 


to see whether it is valid or invalid. If the Council finds 
that the complaint is valid, then Pakistan should be asked 
to desist, or India should be permitted to use its means 
to carry out the decision of the Council. 


Indian and Kashmiri forces are ready to deal with the 
tribesmen, to come to an understanding with the people 
of Kashmir, and to establish a democratic form of govern- 
ment inside the State. They need no help from Pakistan 
within the State. 


There must be a plebiscite, and the accession must be 
ratified by the people of Kashmir, freely and without 
any pressure, but there is no need to change the present 
administration, for his Government is ready to guarantee 
the impartiality of the vote. As for the Indian Army re- 
maining in Kashmir, it is the only protective force in the 
State against the marauders, and it would not interfere 
in the exercise of a free vote. In any event, a Commission 
of the Security Council would be there to watch, Sheikh 
Mohammed Abdulla pointed out. 
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Economic Development Programs Surveyed 


Secretariat Report Describes Efforts of Several Countries 


A» OVER THE WORLD the less prosperous countries are 

struggling to improve their lot. Extensive schemes 
of development have been drawn up by several govern- 
ments, and some of these, despite postwar dislocations, 
are being implemented. A panorama of these efforts is 
presented by the first of a group of studies by the De- 
partment of Economic Affairs which was published on 
February 4. 

The activities of these governments have varied widely 
because of different traditions, different internal and 
external conditions. Nevertheless, the study reveals “a 
striking pattern” underlying these diverse activities. 


” Diversification of production, industrialization, im- 
provement of transport facilities, raising the living stan- 
dards of the population, and the creation of a favorable 
“climate” in which economic development can take place 
are among the main objectives pursued by the various 
countries reviewed in this volume. 

This Secretariat report, entitled Economic Develop- 
ment in Selected Countries, does not attempt to present 
a comprehensive picture. Governmental activity covers 
almost every problem in the economic and social field. 
But by focussing attention upon the more important 
plans and programs of representative countries selected 
from the major regions of the world, the report brings 
out the ever-increasing role that the governments of the 
less developed countries have come to play. 

The report is 286 pages in length, and is of a descrip- 
tive nature. It does not analyze the effects of govern- 
mentally planned economic development on production, 
national income, standards of living, or foreign trade. 
Such analysis is reserved for future studies. The in- 
formation presented in the report has been drawn almost 
exclusively from official sources. 


Latin America 


In Latin America, governments have been concerned 
with setting up special machinery to promote develop- 
ment. This machinery includes specific corporations, in 
almost all cases owned or participated in by the govern- 
ments themselves. The Production Development Cor- 
poration in Chile, the Venezuelan Development Corpora- 
tion, and the public corporations of Peru are examples 
of this special machinery. 

Various Latin American countries have seen the value 
of encouraging regional developments as well. For ex- 
ample, Argentina and Uruguay have joined forces to 
promote hydraulic projects of mutual concern. 

A striking aspect of the development plans of the 
seven Latin American countries reviewed in the report 
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is the emphasis upon a rapid increase of electrical and 
other forms of power. The Mexican Government, for 
example, is going ahead with plans to establish a na- 
tional system for the generation, transmission, and dis- 
tribution of electric energy on a non-profit basis. As 
part of Mexico’s Six-Year Plan, which began in 1947, 
the Federal Electricity Commission has set out to increase 
Mexico’s power by more than 1,100,000 horsepower. 

The development of power resources is also at the core 
of Argentina’s new Five-Year Plan. It is expected that 
this Plan will add 1,095,000 kilowatts of hydroelectric 
power to the 45,000 kilowatts now available, at a cost in 
the neighborhood of $200,000,000 for plants and dams. 
However, Argentina has a sizable amount of power gen- 
erated by other means. Brazil, too, considers electrifica- 
tion of the highest economic, social, and political sig- 
nificance. Its program of industrialization depends upon 
large-scale production and sale of electricity at low rates. 
Brazil’s hydroelectric potential is regarded as fourth in 
the world, ranking only behind those of the Soviet Union, 
the United States, and Canada. 

Chile is another country with a tremendous hydro- 
electric potential, yet it has so far been unable to meet 
all its power needs. By 1950, it expects to have doubled 
its 1939 power capacity of 500,000 kilowatts. In Peru. 
the completion of various projects now under construc- 
tion or consideration would give that country a total 
installed capacity of 2,985,000 kilowatts, a capacity of 
14.5 times higher than that existing in 1940. 


Irrigation Schemes 


Irrigation schemes also play an important role in the 
economic plans of Latin America. Today 955,026 hec- 
tares of Mexican land are irrigated; two thirds of this 
area resulted from projects completed in the five years 
between 1941 and 1946. Irrigation projects also loom 
large in the plans of Bolivia, which is anxious to make 
the country self-sufficient for basic foodstuffs in five 
years time. At present, 50 per cent of all Bolivian im- 
ports are foodstuffs. A project for irrigating 250,000 
acres has been recommended in Peru, and similar pro- 
jects are also important to Venezuela, which suffers from 
a grave deficiency in foodstuffs. 

Latin America is not only rich in water resources but 
also in oil and minerals. The exploitation of its oil fields 
ranks first in importance among the projects of Argen- 
tina’s Five-Year Plan, with 250,000,000 pesos allocated 
for this purpose during the period. The present capacity 
of the petroleum refineries will be increased by about two 
thirds by 1951, while the aim of the natural gas pro- 
gram is to continue construction of a pipeline over 1.000 
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miles in length from production centers to Buenos Aires, 
and to increase the number of towns using natural gas 
from 32 in 1947 to 60 in 1951. 

The mineral wealth of Chile is great, and its main 
exports have been copper and nitrates. Chilean economy 
has therefore been very vulnerable to disturbances in 
foreign trade. To counteract this situation, Chile has 
been concerned with developing other aspects of its 
economy, such as its fishing, forest, and manufacturing 
industries in general. Brazil and Peru are also going 
ahead with plans to extract iron ore in larger quantity. 
Brazil has now in operation a large steel industry. 

Through their development programs, the Latin Am- 
erican countries expect to raise the standards of living 
for their peoples as rapidly as possible. Chile, for ex- 
ample, which had a national income in 1945 estimated 
at US $1,200,000,000, expects to raise it by six per cent 
as a direct result of the completion of the program now 
under way. 


India and Pakistan 


The position of India is very different from those of 
Latin American countries with low densities of popula- 
tion and large areas of uncultivated land. India sup- 
ports a population of 410 millions scattered over 700,000 
villages and has to contend with factors like the autonomy 
of provinces and states. However, India has made much 
progress in its plans of economic and social develop- 
ment, and some of those plans are now in operation. 

The Provincial and Central Governments have pro- 
duced Five-Year Plans estimated to cost a total of 13 
billion rupees (almost US $4,000,000,000). The largest 
sum, 2,600,000,000 rupees, will be spent on electrical de- 
velopment and irrigation. Ii is expected that these power 
and irrigation projects, when completed, will add 
25,000,000 acres of irrigated land to the present total of 
70,000,000 irrigated acres and also increase greatly the 
hydroelectric output, which is now only 500,000 kilo- 
watts. These development schemes will play a most im- 
portant role in raising both per capita production and 
the general standard of living. 

Large sums are also to be spent on railway projects, 
primarily for the purpose of moving coal at the rate of 
32,000,000 tons a year by June 1948, an increase of 
5,000,000 tons over the present rate of movement. De- 
velopment plans also call for the expenditure of billions 
of rupees in order, among other matters, to construct 
thousands of miles of highways and roads, to develop 
education, to provide free mid-day meals for school 
children, and to expand medical and public health ser- 
vices. In addition, industrial panels or commissions 
have made recommendations designed to increase pro- 
duction in India’s major industries. 

While Pakistan’s agricultural resources may be re- 
garded as adequate for its immediate development pur- 
poses, that Dominion is faced with the need of develop- 
ing its industry. The entire iron and steel industry of 
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the sub-continent, for example, is in India, as are the 
best railway workshops, shipyards, cotton, jute. cement, 
and paper mills, and mining industries. 


The Middle East 


Middle East countries have been engaged for some 
time in piecemeal development schemes appropriate to 
the specific needs of each country. All these development 
plans have one general feature: the major attention given 
to railway and road construction and to irrigation works. 
Measures for the direct development of industry are 
much less prominent. However, Turkey and Iran have 
been engaged for some time in programs of industriali- 
zation. 

One of the important development programs of the 
Middle East is the Egyptian Government’s Five-Year 
Plan. It embraces many projects intended to utilize 
certain of Egypt’s natural resources which have so far 
been either neglected or under-developed. One project 
which has received priority is the Aswan Dam project 
for producing hydroelectric power which would provide 
the basis for nationwide industrial development. Part 
of the generated power will be used to produce artificial 
fertilizers, while in view of' the presence of large de- 
posits of high-grade iron ore in the vicinity of Aswan, 
consideration has been given to the establishment of a 
steel works with an output of 91,500 tons per annum. 
The chief emphasis of the Five-Year Plan is on trans- 
portation, health and public works (for such purposes 
as supplying the rural population with clean drinking 
water to cut down on the present disastrous parasitic 
diseases), education, and social welfare. 


Europe 


Among the European countries now actively engaged 
in economic development, two have been chosen for study 
in the present report. Both of these countries, Poland 
and Yugoslavia, possess an elaborate system of govern- 
mental planning and execution of projects, linked with a 
substantial degree of governmental ownership of indus- 
tries and other sources of production. 

The first Polish National Economic Plan, covering the 
period from 1946 through 1949, is first and foremost a 
reconstruction plan. Under this Plan, the level of con- 
sumption is to be raised in total amount, in percentage 
of the total national income destined for consumption, 
and in the value of per capita consumption. In particu- 
lar, it is planned to increase the consumption of indus- 
trial goods and services. The reconstruction of industry 
is to ensure full employment of the urban population, 
and provide for the elimination of such agricultural over- 
population as may exist, as well as for the permanent 
absorption of the natural increase in population. 

The Polish Plan puts special emphasis on stepping up 
coal production; the country’s coal potential has in- 
creased by almost 80 per cent as a result of territorial 
changes. Coal is both the essential basis for the Polish 
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Plan and the chief source of foreign exchange, which 
will be needed to pay for vital imports. 


Priority is also being given to electric power for the 
purpose of developing industry, reconstructing towns, 
and gradually electrifying the rural areas. The metal- 
lurgical and engineering industries are also to increase 
production rapidly. 


The aim of the Polish Plan is to raise the national 
income from 8,800,000,000 zlotys to 20,670,000,009 
zlotys (calculated at 1938 prices) by the end of 1949. 


The Yugoslav Five-Year Plan for economic develop- 
ment was passed unanimously by the Yugoslav Parlia- 
ment in April 1947. It lays heavy stress on investment 
rather than on consumption, and on industrialization 
rather than on the development of agriculture. 


Considerable attention is given to the development of 
health and education services, to transport and to raising 
the least-developed areas of the Republic to the average 
standard. All this will proceed mainly within the frame- 
work of large-scale socialization. Roughly speaking, the 
Plan calls for doubling the flow of services and goods 
within five years. 

The value of industrial production is to be raised 
almost five times above the 1939 level, and the produc- 
tion of electric power is to be increased four times. The 
output of coal and coke, iron ore, crude iron, and steel 
is to be greatly increased also so as to provide Yugo- 
slavia with the basis for a more developed industrial 
system. The productivity of labor is to be raised, and 
instruction in the universities is generally to be linked 
with practical production problems and also with busi- 
ness life. 

The Plan also calls for the complete eradication of 
illiteracy and the application of compulsory elementary 


Program of Action for 


A PROGRAM of immediate action to improve world 
health has been drawn up by the Interim Commis- 
sion of the World Health Organization, which concluded 
its fifth session at Geneva on February 7. Twelve major 
activities figure in this program, which will be consid- 
ered by the first World Health Assembly when it meets 
at Geneva on June 24. Patterned to provide a coherent 
plan of action for the World Health Organization as 
soon as it comes into being on a permanent basis, the 
program graphically illustrates what international co- 
operation can do to better the health of mankind. (See 
the BULLETIN, vol. IV, no. 4, p. 130.) 
The following are the chief points of action: 
@ Medical co-operation with accredited governmental 
and non-governmental agencies should be continued. It 
is recommended, therefore, that draft agreements drawn 
up by the Interim Commission with several United Na- 
tions specialized agencies and other bodies be adopted 
so that WHO would serve in an advisory capacity in the 
fields of public health and medicine with the International 
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education, with work being specially concentrated in the 
most undeveloped regions. 
Africa 

The final section of the report describes economic de- 
velopment plans in various African countries and ter- 
ritories. For example, the United Kingdom approved 
the Colonial Development and Welfare Acts of 1940 and 
1945 for the purpose of hastening the development of 
its non-self-governing territories. By these Acts, a total 
of £120,000,000 has been made available over a ten-year 
period, of which £54,650,000 have been allocated to ter- 
ritories in Africa. 

The plans call for active and sustained long-term de- 
velopment rather than for radical economic transforma- 
tion. Resources will be developed, and health, educa- 
tion, and social services are to be improved. In addi- 
tion, public development corporations outside the scope 
of the ten-year plans have been established or are en- 
visaged. For example, the United Kingdom Government 
is investing £25,500,000 over five years to convert an 
area of nearly 6,000 square miles in East and Centrla 
Africa to the mechanized cultivation of groundnuts. It 
is expected that the yield will, by 1951, go up to 609,000 
tons of groundnuts annually. 

France has also embarked on development programs 
for its African territories. The objectives of these plans 
give priority to satisfying the needs of the native popu- 
lation and to creating conditions most favorable to their 
social progress. The plans also call for the execution 
of reconstruction and economic development programs 
of the French Union “on both metropolitan and inter- 
national exchange levels.” 

Liberia’s Five-Year Plan, outlined in 1946, envisages 
the improvement of health and educational services and 
the development of agriculture, industrial resources, and 
internal communications. 


World Health Prepared 


Civil Service Advisory Board, the United Nations Social 
Commission, the United Nations Scientific Conference 
for the Conservation and Utilization of Resources, FAO 
(collaboration between WHO-IC and FAO on nutrition 
projects has already started), ILO, and UNESCO. 
The Interim Commission, which is collaborating with 
the International Children’s Emergency Fund, will con- 
tinue to advise the ICEF on the program for immuni- 
zation of fifteen million people against tuberculosis to be 
undertaken by 200 expert medical teams within the next 
eighteen months. At the fifth session, ICEF requested 
the Interim Commission’s help in launching an anti- 
venereal campaign among children, pregnant women, 
and nursing mothers through mass treatment with peni- 
cillin. Continuation of medical guidance by the perma- 
nent WHO is recommended in relation to these two 
programs. 
@ Continuation and enlargement of the epidemiological 
service is recommended. A more efficient and quicker 
epidemiological notification service will be established. 
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During debate on the notification of epidemic diseases, 

the Interim Commission heard a report on the 1947 
cholera outbreak in Egypt presented by Dr. A. T. Shousha 
Pasha, Egyptian Undersecretary of State for Health. 
Pointing out the rapid termination of the epidemic and 
the impressive decline in mortality rates compared with 
previous epidemics, Dr. Shousha thanked WHO-IC for 
its assistance in rapidly mobilizing international help, 
for its efficient management of the problem, and for pro- 
curing and forwarding to the Egyptian government anti- 
cholera vaccine and other medical assistance during the 
epidemic. 
@ The necessity for revision of existing sanitary con- 
ventions, which has long been recognized, came up for 
debate during the cholera discussion. Several countries 
took measures far exceeding the provisions of epidemic 
conventions: a list of these measures will be drawn up 
and the governments concerned will be asked for an 
explanation as to the scientific grounds on which such 
action was based. 


@ Continuation of the work of biological standardiza- 
tion and unification of pharmacopoeias was also recom- 
mended as one of the most important WHO projects. 


@ Creation of an international influenza centre is now 
well under way and is another project of major im- 
portance, since the danger of another influenza pandemic 
is ever present. 


@ Revision of the international lists of diseases and 
causes of death, so far undertaken every ten years under 
the auspices of the French Government, now becomes the 
duty of WHO. The Sixth Decennial Revision Conference 


will soon be convened. 


@ Distribution of radio-active isotopes by the United 
States is of major interest to WHO, which will appoint 
an official at its Headquarters Office to act as the desig- 
nated representative of countries not having a scientific 
attaché in the United States. 


@ Malaria, a major factor in the present world-wide 
food crisis, is being singled out for mass attack. 


@ A tuberculosis control program is also another top 
priority item on the list of recommendations. 


@ Venereal diseases will also be attacked on a world- 
wide scale. The primary emphasis will be put on diag- 
nosis and treatment of early syphilis and large-scale use 
of the penicillin treatment. 


@ Maternal and child health programs should be 
launched at the earliest date, according to Interim Com- 
mission recommendations. A comprehensive proposal 
submitted by the United States delegation was adopted 
as a working basis by the Interim Commission. 


@ Field services and medical missions sent under UNR- 
RA to various countries were continued by the Interim 
Commission and this activity should be pursued by 
WHO, according to recommendations made by the fifth 
session. China, Ethiopia, Greece, and Italy are among 
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At WHO Session 


AusTRALIA: Dr. G. M. Redshaw. 
BraziL: Dr. Geraldo H. de Paula Souza. 
Canapa: Dr. F. W. Jackson, D. E. Couture, Dr. J. 


G. H. Halstead. 

Cuina: Dr. Szeming Sze. 

Ecypt: Dr. A. T. Shousha Pasha. 

France: Dr. A. Cavaillon, Dr. X. LeClainche, Dr. 
M. A. Vaucel, Dr. L. Bernard, Dr. R. Bollecker. 

Inp1A: Dr. C. Mani. 

NETHERLANDS: Dr. C. Van Den Berg, Dr. W. A. 
Timmerman, Dr. C. Banning, Dr. C. Goudamit, 
Miss H. Hessling. 

Norway: Dr. K. Evang, Dr. J. Bjornsson. 

UKRAINIAN S.S.R.: Dr. N. Baran, Dr. C. Vinocourof. 

U.S.S.R.: Dr. N. Vinogradov, Dr. V. Timakov, Dr. 
B. Vasiliev. 

Unitep Kincpom: Dr. M. Mackenzie, Dr. A. M. W. 
Rae, Dr. C. H. K. Edmonds, Dr. L. M. Feery, 
Miss K. Green. 

Unitep States: Dr. H. V. Z. Hyde, Dr. Martha 
Eliot, Dr. M. Kramer, Dr. J. D. Tomlinson. 

Yucostavia: D. A. Stampar, Dr. P. Gregoric. 
Observers attended the meeting from the United 

Nations, FAO, ICEF, ILO, Office internationale 

d’hygiéne publique, PCIRO, and UNESCO. 





the countries now benefiting from these services. Other 
countries may now be added to the list on request. 

In addition to drawing up the above program, the 
Interim Commission formulated other recommendations 
which will be taken up by the World Health Assembly. 

It drafted a budget for 1949 of $3,367,995, of which 
sum the largest single item is $1,071,690 for fellowships, 
medical literature, teaching equipment, and emergency 
medical supplies to aid the health administrations of 
various countries in meeting postwar problems with re- 
cent scientific knowledge and equipment. 

The Assembly will have to select a Director-General 
for WHO and a permanent site. Some nations have al- 
ready declared a preference for the site: those men- 
tioned have been Geneva, New York, Paris, Washington, 
and London. 

Convocation of the WHO Assembly has awaited a 
time when 26 members of the United Nations have signed 
and ratified the WHO Constitution and deposited their 
instruments of ratification with the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. As of February 7, 21 Members 
had done so, in addition to eight non-Members; and 
eight other Members had completed the legislative pro- 
cess of ratification but had not deposited their instru- 
ments. It is considered a certainty that at least five of 
these will have acted by the time the Assembly opens. 

A preparatory commission made up of the present 
members of the Interim Commission will meet one week 
before the Assembly convenes. The Interim Commission 
will submit a report of its activities since it was es- 
tablished in summer 1946, and will probably be dis- 
solved shortly after the Assembly’s adjournment. 
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Unless otherwise noted, meetings are at Lake Success. References to documents are in square brackets. 


February 5-17, 1948 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Palestine Commission 

Feb. 6-17. 

SPECIAL REPORT ON SECURITY PROBLEM: submitted to Se- 
curity Council on Feb. 16 [A/AC.21/9]. 

Discussions wWitH UniteEp Kincpom: Commission an- 
nounced (Feb. 7) that it would request U.K.’s per- 
mission to undertake, prior to Mandate’s termination, 
four steps preparatory to forming armed militia. U.K. 

notified Commission (Feb. 10) that it would welcome 

opportunity for discussion with its members in London. 


Special Balkan Committee (meeting in Salonika) 

Feb. 5-17. 

OBSERVATION GROUPS: two more set up; terms of refer- 
ence amended. 

SALONIKA SHELLING: ad hoc committee established to 
examine incident. 

APPROACH TO BALKAN COUNTRIES: proposal approved to 
make further approach to Albania, Bulgaria, and Yugo- 
slavia, and to Greece, re: establishment of good-neigh- 
borly relations. 

FRONTIER CONVENTIONS: political sub-committee decided 
to draw up model frontier conventions between Greece 
and three northern neighbors. 


Temporary Commission on Korea (meeting at Seoul) 


Feb. 6 and 11. 

CONSULTATION WITH INTERIM COMMITTEE: consultation 
decided on in view of negative attitude of Soviet 
authorities; questions for consultation stated. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 


241st meeting—Feb. 5. 

InpIA-PAKISTAN QUESTION: Belgian draft resolutions 
[S/661 and S/662] discussed; Colombian memoran- 
dum presented, containing suggestions based on debate 
thus far; statement by head of emergency administra- 
tration of State of Jammu and Kashmir, member of 
Indian delegation. 


242nd meeting—Feb. 6. 

InpIA-PAKISTAN QUESTION: debate continued; direct ne- 
gotiations between parties to be resumed under 
auspices of President, with representative of Belgium 
as Rapporteur. 


243rd meeting—Feb. 10. 

PALESTINE QUESTION: consideration of Palestine Com- 
mission’s first monthly progress report [S/663] post- 
poned until special report available. 

InpIA-PAKISTAN QUESTION: President’s report on week- 
end developments; draft of proposals submitted by 
President and Rapporteur to parties on Feb. 6 [S/667| 
discussed; India’s request for adjournment of proceed- 
ings [S/668] discussed; Czechoslovakia nominated by 
India to Commission of Investigation and Mediation 


[S/669]. 
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244th meeting—Feb. 11. 

InpIA-PAKISTAN QUESTION: discussion continued. 

245th meeting—Feb. 11. 

InDIA-PAKISTAN QUESTION: discussion continued; Co- 
lombian memorandum presented as draft resolution 
[S/671]; Chinese draft resolution |S/672] presented, 
proposing adjournment of consideration of question. 

246th meeting—Feb. 12. 

Inp1A-PaKIsTAN QueEsTION: Chinese draft resolution 
[S/672] withdrawn; statement by President agreed to, 
without formal resolution, the aspects of question other 
than Jammu and Kashmir situation to be considered 
while Indian delegation consults with Indian Govern- 
ment. 

247th and 248th meetings—Feb. 17. 

INDONESIAN QUESTION: first interim report of Committee 
of Good Offices [S/649] discussed. 


Committee of Good Offices in Indonesia 
(meeting in Indonesia) 

Feb. 9. 

PROCEDURE: report of ad hoc Committee on Procedure 
of Netherlands-Indonesian Conference adopted, estab- 
lishing four main committees on political, military, 
economic and financial, and social and administrative 
affairs; also steering committee for Conference and 
main committees. 

Feb. 17. 

EVACUATION OF REPUBLICAN TROOPS FROM NETHERLANDS- 
CONTROLLED AREAS: reported nearing completion. 


Atomic Energy Commission 


Working Committee 

37th and 38th meetings—Feb. 5 and 16. 

ATOMIC ENERGY CONTROL: continued study of Soviet 
proposals [AEC/24] together with Soviet answers to 
United Kingdom questions [| AEC/26]. 


Committee 2 

44th meeting—Feb. 9. 

INTERNATIONAL AGENCY FOR CONTROL OF ATOMIC ENERGY: 
views of Vice-President and Secretary of Quebec Hy- 
dro-Electric Commission heard on organization and 
administration. 

ProcepurE: Chairman reports that at informal conver- 
sation of Committee on Feb. 2 ad hoc sub-committee 
on procedure was established to examine question of 
inviting experts; sub-committee clarified procedure on 


Feb. 5. 
ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


| Note: The meetings noted in last issue’s Digest for Feb. 
2-4 should have been numbered 124th through 127th. | 


128th meeting—Feb. 5. 
REPorT OF ComMIssION ON Human Ricuts [E/600]: de- 
bate on plan of work for drafting International Bill 
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of Rights. Other chapters of report referred to Social 
Committee [E/AC.7/41]. 

129th meeting—Feb. 5. 

Report oF PopuLation Commission |E/571]: general 
debate; referred to Social Committee. 

ApMIssIon OF Monaco To UNESCO [E/568, E/568/Add 
1]: adopted resolution stating Council does not object 
to Monaco’s admission but suggesting that question of 
admission of other diminutive states be considered 
[E/SR.129]. 

REPORT OF COMMISSION ON THE STATUS OF WOMEN— 
RESOLUTIONS SUBMITTED FOR URGENT CONSIDERATION 
|E/615/Add.1]: general debate; referred to Social 
Committee. 

130th meeting—Feb. 6. 

Report oF ComMMLssion ON Narcotic Drues [E/575 
and E/575/Add. 1]: general debate. 

131st meeting—Feb. 6. 

Narcotic Drucs Report: debate concluded; disposed of 
Commission resolution on illicit narcotics trade in 
Mexico; referred rest of report to Social Committee. 

Report OF PERMANENT CENTRAL OPpiuM Board 
[E/OB/2]: referred to Social Committee. 

132nd meeting—Feb. 9. 

REPORT OF AD HOC COMMITTEE ON PRoposED Eco- 
NoMic Commission FoR Latin America [E/630]: 
general debate. 

133rd meeting—Feb. 9. 

Economic CoMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA: debate con- 
cluded; report referred to Economic Committee. 


134th meeting—Feb. 10. 

Report oF Economic Commission FoR Europe [E/603, 
E/603/Add.1]|: general debate; report noted. 

REPoRT oF Economic COMMISSION FOR ASIA AND Far 
East [E/606]: general debate; China submitted draft 
resolution on establishment of Bureau of Flood Control 
for Asia and the Far East |[E/644]. 


135th meeting—Feb. 10. 

Economic CoMMISssION FoR AsIA AND Far East: general 
debate concluded; report referred to Economic Com- 
mittee. 

QUESTION OF ESTABLISHMENT OF A REGIONAL ECONOMIC 
Commission FoR MippLeE East [E/617]: statement by 
Lebanese representative [E/671|; general debate; 
draft resolution on establishment of an ad hoc Com- 
mittee to study proposal submitted by Lebanon 
[E/AC.6/17]}. 


136th meeting—Feb. 11. 

PRoposAL FOR Economic CoMMISSION FOR MIpDLE East: 
general debate concluded; question referred to Eco- 
nomic Committee. 

Report oF StatisticaL Commission [E/577]: referred 
to Economic Committee. 


137th meeting—Feb. 11. 

UniTep Nations Scientiric CONFERENCE ON CONSERVA- 
TION AND UTILIZATION OF Resources [E/605, E/645, 
E/605/Add. 1]: United States draft proposal [E/645] 
as amended by U.S.S.R. and Canada, inviting Secre- 
tary-General to continue with plans for Conference, 
adopted [E/656]. 

138th meeting—Feb. 12. 

PRINCIPLE OF EQUAL PAY FOR EQUAL WORK FOR MEN AND 
WOMEN WORKERS [E/627, E/627/Add.1 and Add.2}: 
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general debate; draft resolutions submitted by Neth- 
erlands [E/650], U.S.S.R. [E/657], and France 
[E/659]. 

139th meeting—Feb. 12. 

PRINCIPLE OF EQUAL PAY: debate concluded; draft reso- 
lutions referred to Social Committee. 

Drart ConVENTION ON GENOCIDE [E.623, E/623/Add.1, 
E/634]: general debate. 

140th meeting—Feb. 13. ; 

GenociDE [E/621, E/622, E/638, E/660, E/662]: de- 
bate concluded; referred to Social Committee. 

SEVENTH SESSION: general debate on proposal by 
Kingdom to hold it at Lake Success [/621, E/621, 
E/612/Add.1, E/641/Corr. 1}. 

141st meeting—Feb. 13. 

SEVENTH SESSION: debate concluded; proposal rejected 
(session to be held at Geneva as planned). 

RELATIONS WITH AND CO-ORDINATION OF ACTIVITIES OF 
SPECIALIZED AGENCIES [E/602/Rev.1; reports of the 
specialized agencies, E/647, E/648; ILO: E/586, 
E/586/Add.1 & Add.2; FAO: E/597, E/597/Add.1; 
UNESCO: E/461/Add.1; ICAO: E/456, E/456/Add. 
1; WHO-IC: E/593; reports of the Co-ordination Com- 
mittee: E/614, E/625}. 

142nd meeting—Feb. 16. 

DAMAGE CAUSED TO YUGOSLAVIA BY WITHHOLDING OF ITS 
GOLD RESERVES BY UNITED States | E/624]: draft reso- 
lution submitted by Yugoslavia [E/SR.142]; general 
debate. 

143rd meeting—Feb. 16. 

YUGOSLAV GOLD: debate concluded; referred to Economic 
Committee with request to examine competence of 


Council to deal with the question |E/SR.143]. 


144th meeting—Feb. 17. 

SPECIALIZED AGENCIES: general debate continued; United 
States submitted three draft resolutions [E/647] on 
co-ordination. 

145th meeting—Feb. 17. 

SPECIALIZED AGENCIES: debate concluded; 12-member 
committee set up to study United States draft resolu- 
tions. 

SURVEYS OF WORLD ECONOMIC CONDITIONS AND TRENDS, 
General Assembly resolution No. 118(II) [Economic 
Report—Salient Features of the World Economic Situ- 
ation, 1945-1947; Survey of Current Inflationary and 
Deflationary Tendencies; Economic Development in 
Selected Countries; Plans, Programs, and Agencies; 
Foreign Exchange Position of the Devastated Coun- 
tries; E/576, E/576/Add.1]: general debate. 


Social Committee 

Ist to 5th meetings—Feb. 10, 11, 16. 

SociaL CoMMIssION REPORT [E/578]: discussed draft 
resolutions on co-ordination, appointment of advisory 
committee [E/AC.7/43], and child welfare [E/AC. 
7/W.17]; set up sub-committee on child welfare pro- 
posals; discussed resolution on advisory welfare ser- 
vices and adopted U.S. resolution; discussed and 
adopted resolution on social problems in under-de- 
veloped areas; discussed standards of living. 


Economic Committee 

Ist to 3rd meetings—Feb. 12, 13. 

PrRoposepD Economic CoMMISSION FOR LATIN AMERICA: 
discussed and approved draft terms of reference. 
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Economic COMMISSION FoR ASIA AND THE Far East: 
approved Chinese resolution on report. 


Economic Commission for Europe 
(meeting in Geneva) 


Inland Transport Committee 

Feb. 5-10. 

SECOND sEssION: of full Committee continued and ad- 
journed; studied problem of rehabilitating and devel- 
oping European transport; created new machinery to 
deal with most acute problems. 


Steel Sub-Committee 

Feb. 9-13. 

First SESSION: reached agreement on measures for rais- 
ing European steel output. 


Commission on Narcotic Drugs 

Feb. 3. 

Amendments to Convention of Feb. 19, 1925, contained 
in Annex to Protocol on Narcotic Drugs of Dec. 11, 
1946, came into force. 


TRUSTEESHIP COUNCIL 


Working Committee on Jerusalem 

Feb. 16. 

Drart STATUTE FOR THE City OF JERUSALEM: decided to 
bring to Council’s attention observations on draft 
Statute submitted by Jewish Agency for Palestine on 
Feb. 9; report adopted [T/122, T/123}]. 


SECRETARIAT 


Feb. 16. 
THIRD REGULAR SESSION OF GENERAL ASSEMBLY: Paris 


READING LIST 


selected as site by Secretary-General with advice of 
General Assembly’s committee of 8. 


FAO 


Regional Conference for the Near East 
(meeting at Cairo) 

First conference—Feb. 5-17. 

CONTINUED: set up committees and commissions; dis- 
cussed problems of region, including irrigation, live- 
stock production, nutrition, locust control. 


WHO 


Interim Commission (meeting at Geneva) 


Fifth session—Feb. 5-7. 

CONTINUED AND ADJOURNED: World Health Assembly set 
for June 24 at Geneva; recommendations on budget, 
Assembly agenda, organizational matters approved. 

Expert Committee on Tuberculosis 


2nd session—Feb. 17. 
CONVENED: to consider ways of combatting tuberculosis. 


ITO 


United Nations Trade and Employment Conference 
(meeting at Geneva) 


Feb. 5-17. 
Drart ITO Cuarter: discussion on redrafting continued. 


UNICEF 


Feb. 13. 
ConTRIBUTION: $300,000 added by Australian Govt. to its 
original contribution to Fund. 


Publications of United Nations interest which have been received by the 


UNITED NATIONS — GENERAL 


YEARBOOK OF THE UNITED NATIONS, 
1946-47. New York, United Nations, 
Department of Public Information, 
1947, xxxiv, 991p. fold. plates. $10.00. 
First issue, covering the period from 
the birth of the United Nations idea 
to July 1, 1947. Describes the work of 
the major organs of United Nations, 
and the specialized agencies. Contains 
basic documents, a chronology, a 
Who’s Who, and bibliography. 

Unitep Nations. United Nations publi- 
dations Supplement no. 1 to United 

ations publications catalogue no. 1. 
New York, United Nations, 1947. 19p. 

De Forente Nasyoners Pakt 1 Lom- 
MEUTGAVE. Utgitt av Chr. Michelsens 
Institutt for Videnskap og Andsfrihet. 
Bergen, John Griegs Boktrykkeri, 
1947. 52p. 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Unitep Nations. Report of the Advisory 
Committee on United Nations Tele- 
communications. New York, United 
Nations, 1947. iii, 21p, 14 figures. (Of- 
ficial records of the Second session of 
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Department of Public Information: 


the General Assembly, Supplement, 9, 
A/335). 40c. 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
COUNCIL 


Unitep Nations. What the United Na- 
tions is doing. The Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe. New York, United 
Nations, Department of Public Infor- 
mation, 1947. 16p. diagr. 15c. 


SPECIALIZED AGENCIES 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION. 
Iron AND STEEL ComMITTEE. Report 
of the First session (Cleveland, Ohio, 
April 1946). Geneva, International 
Labour Office, 1947. v, 227p. 

. MetTat Trapes Committee. Re- 
port of the First session (Toledo, Ohio, 
May 1946). Geneva, International 
Labour Office, 1947. iv, 207p. 

Unitep Nations EpucaTionat, Scien- 
TIFIC, AND CULTURAL ORGANISATION. 
Fundamental education; common 
ground for all peoples. Report of a 
Special Committee to the Preparatory 
Commission of the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural 


Organisation, Paris, 1946. New York, 
Macmillan Company, 1947. [viiil, 
325p. Prepared by the Education Sec- 
tion of the Preparatory Commission’s 
Secretariat for the first session of the 
General Conference (November-De- 
cember 1946). The first and final chap- 
ters were issued in Paris, November 
15, 1946, as UNESCO/C/8. 

INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUC- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. Presentation 
address second annual report, by John 
J. McCloy, President, International 
Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment at the Second annual meeting of 
the Board of Governors, Institute for 
Civil Engineers, London, England, 
September 12, 1947 [Washington] 
The Bank, 1947. 5p. 

INTERNATIONAL BANK FOR RECONSTRUC- 
TION AND DEVELOPMENT. The [nter- 
national Bank and the world’s need 
for more production. Address by Rob- 
ert L. Garner, Vice President, Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development, before the Thirty-fourth 
National Foreign Trade Convention, 
International Finance Session, St. 
Louis, Missouri, October 20, 1947 
[Washington] The Bank, 1947. [8]p. 
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Monthly Calendar of International Meetings 


Date 

1946 
Continuous 
From Mar. 


” June 
” Dec. 


1947 
From Mar. 


” Oct. 


” Nov. 
” Nov. 


” Nov. 


1948 
From Jan. 
7”: Jam. 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Mar. 
Mar. 


” 


1948 
From Mar. 


(tentative) 
ar. 

(tentative) 
me ar. 
°” Mar. 
” Mar. 
” Mar. 
” Mar. 
” Apr. 
” Apr. 
” Apr. 


25 
14 
14 
24 
20 


20 
21 


Section I-- United Nations 


In Session 


Security Council 

Military Staff Committee 

Atomic Energy Commission 
Headquarters Advisory Committee 


Commission for Conventional Armaments 


Security Council’s Committee of Good Offices on the Indonesian 
Question 


Trusteeship Council 
General Assembly Special Committee on the Greek Question 


United Nations Conference on Trade & Employment 


Interim Committee of the General Assembly 

United Nations Palestine Commission 

United Nations Temporary Commission on Korea 

Economic & Social Council—sixth session 

United Nations Maritime Conference 

Committee of Experts on Industrial Classification 

First Meeting of the Contracting Parties of the General Agree- 
ment on Tariffs & Trade 

Advisory Committee on Administrative & Budgetary Questions 

International Children’s Emergency Fund—Program Committee 


Forthcoming 


Working Party on Ceramic Insulatoérs (ECE) 

Working Party on Industrial Development (ECAFE) 
Consultative Committee on Statistical Matters 

Memcky” the Rapporteurs of the Panel on Housing Problems 


United Nations Film Board 
International Children’s Emergency Fund—Executive Board 


Committee on Planning & Co-ordination—Social Commission 
Sub-Committee on Manpower 

Meeting for Co-ordination of Fellowship Programs 

United Nations Conference on Freedom of Information 
Economic Commission for Europe—third session 

Social Commission—third session 

Transport and Communications Commission—second session 
Sub-Commission on Statistical Sampling—second session 


Place 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 


Now at 


Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Now in 
Salonika 


Havana 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
In Korea 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Havana 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 


Geneva 
Shanghai 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 


Washington 
Interim Hq. 


Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
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From Apr. 
” 


Apr. 
° Apr. 
” Apr.. 
” Apr. 
” May 
” May 
” May 
” May 
” May 
(tentative) 
” May 
(tentative) 
” May 
” May 
” May 
(tentative) 
” June 
” June 
” June 
In June 
From July 
” July 
” July 
1948 
From Mar. 
°°” Mar. 
” Mar. 
” Mar. 
°° Mar. 
” Mar. 
” Mar. 
” Mar. 
” Apr. 
a a. 
” June 
1948 
From Jan. 
” Mar. 
” Mar. 
Mar. 
1948 
From Mar. 
1948 
From Jan. 
” May 
(tentative) 
In May 


From June 


1948 

From Mar. 
°°” Mar. 
” Apr. 
7” May 


MARCH 1, 1948 


19 
19 
21 
22 
26 

3 

3 
10 
10 
ll 


15 


17 
17 
25 


8 
14 
14 


6 
9 
12 
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17 


1 
15 
18 


30 


13 
18 


1 


8 


30 
20 
iz 


Investments Committee 

Economic and Employment Commission—third session 
Committee on Statistical Classification—Statistical Commission 
Committee on Future Work—Statistical Commission 
Statistical Commission—third session 

Commission on Narcotic Drugs—third session 

Drafting Committee on the Bill of Rights—second session 
Population Commission—third session 

Committee on Electric Power (ECE) 

Allocations Working Party of the Coal Committee (ECE) 


Economic Commission for Asia and the Far East—third session 


Conference of International Non-Governmental Organizations 
Commission on Human Rights—third session 


Coal Committee (ECE) 


Advisory Committee on Administrative & Budgetary Questions 
Sub-Commission on Economic Development—second session 
Permanent Central Opium Board—50th session 

Trusteeship Council—third session 

Co-ordination Committee of the Economic & Social Council 
Agenda Committee—Economic & Social Council 

Economic & Social Council—seventh session 


Section II--Specialized Agencies 
ILO 


Governing Body—Committee on Periodical Reports 
Governing Body—Staff Questions Committee 

Governing Body—Committee on Industrial Committees 
Governing Body—Standing Orders Committee 
Governing Body—Allocations Committee 

Governing Body—Finance Committee 

Governing Body—Allocations Committee 

Governing Body—104th session 

Committee of Experts on the Application of Conventions 
Industrial Committee on Chemicals—First session 
International Labor Conference—3 Ist session 


FAO 


Mission to Siam 
Rice Meeting 


Regional Advisory Commission for the Far East 


Council Meeting 


UNESCO 
Conference to Plan for an International Institute of Hylean 
Amazon 


ICAO 


Council—3rd session 
Council—4th session 


Legal Committee 
General Assembly—second session 


Divisional 


Aeronautical Maps and Charts Divisional Meeting 

Personnel Licensing Divisional Meeting 

Rules of the Air and Air Traffic Control Divisional Meeting 
Facilitation of International Air Transport Divisional Meeting 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 

Geneva 


India 


Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 


Interim Hq. 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Interim Hq. 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 


Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Geneva 
Paris 
San Francisco 


Siam 

Baguio, 
Philippines 

Baguio, 
Philippines 

Washington 


Tingo Maria, 
Peru 


Montreal 
Geneva 


Geneva 
Geneva 


Brussels 
Montreal 
Montreal 
Geneva 
(tentative) 
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1948 
From Mar. 18 
” Apr. 26 
” May 
(tentative) 
* June 24 
1948 
In Apr. 
From May 4 
1947 
From Nov. 21 
1948 
From Mar. 22 
In April 
In May 
From June 25 
” July 12 





WHO 


Expert Committee on Biological Standardization 

International Conference for the Sixth Decenmial Revision of 
the International Lists of Diseases and Causes of Death 

Expert Committee on Malaria—second session 


First World Health Assembly 
IRO 


Conference on Resettlement of Displaced Specialists 
Preparatory Commission—sixth part of first session 


ITO 


United Nations Conference on Trade & Employment 


ITU 


Planning Committee on High Frequency Broadcasting—first 
session 

3rd, 4th, and 5th Commissions of the International Advisory 
Committee on Long Distance Telephone 

International Telegraphic Consultative Committee 

European Broadcasting Conference 

International Radio Consultative Committee 


Geneva 
Paris 


Washington 
Geneva 


Geneva ° 


Geneva 
Havana 


Geneva 


Scheveningen, 
Netherlands 
Brussels 
Copenhagen 
Stockholm 


Section III--Governmental and Inter-Governmental 


1947 


In Session 
” 


” 
” 


1948 
From Jan. 26 
” Jan. 27 
* Jan. 28 
” Mar. 18 
” Mar. 22 
° Mar. 27 
°° Mar. 30 
In Mar. 
From Apr. 1 
" Ape. *3 
-  ™ apes as 
” Apr. 23 
” Apr. 26 
In Apr. 
In Apr. 
In Late Apr. 
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Conferences 


Far Eastern Commission 

German External Property Negotiations with Spain and Portugal 
—Safehaven 

Inter-Allied Trade Board for Japan 

Commission to Investigate Former Italian Colonies 


Committee on European Economic Co-operation—European Man- 
power Conference 

Government of United Kingdom—Preparatory Committee of 
Experts to Consider the Co-ordination of Activities in the 
Fields of Aviation, Shipping, and Telecommunications in 
Regard to Safety at Sea and in the Air 


Tripartite Discussions on Western Germany 

Governments of Belgium and Netherlands—Customs Union 
Study Grou 

International Cotton Advisory Committee—Sub-Committee on 
Statistics 

Sixth Pan-American Railway Congress 

Union of American Republics—9th International Conference 
of American States 

Caribbean Commission—West Indian Conference—third session 


International Cotton Advisory Committee—seventh session 

Government of Cuba—fifth International Leprosy Congress 

Pan American Union—Third Inter-American Travel Congress 

Government of United Kingdom—Conference on Safety of Life 
at Sea - 

U.S. Government—Rubber Study Group—fifth session 

Fifth Pan-American Highway Congress 

Pan-American Institute of Geography and History—fifth Pan- 
American Consultation on Cartography 

Pan-American Institute of Geography and History 
Assembly 





General 


Washington 

Lisbon and t 
Madrid 

Washington 

Former Italian 
Colonies 


Rome 


London 


London 
Brussels 


Cairo 


Havana 
Bogota 


Guadeloupe, 
F.W.I. 
Cairo 
Havana 
Buenos Aires ¥ 
London ‘ 


Washington 
Lima 


Buenos Aires 


Buenos Aires 


Pci. 
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From May 


In May 
In May 


From June 


” 


” 


” 


” 


June 
June 
June 
June 
June 


In June 
In June 


From July 


” 


” 


” 


July 
July 
July 
In July 


1948 
From Mar. 


” 


” 


” 


” 


Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


Apr. 
Apr. 


In Apr. 


From May 


” 


May 
In May 


From June 


” 


” 


” 


” 


” 


” 


June 
June 
June 


June 
June 


June 


In July 


10 


21 
21 
23 
24 
24 


Fourth International Congress on Tropical Medicine and Malaria 

U. S. Government—-Inter-American Conference on the Conser- 
vation of Renewable and Natural Resources 

U. S. Government—Tin Study Group—third session 

International Union for the Protection of Literary and Artistic 
Works—Conference on Revision of Convention for Protection 
of Literary and Artistic Works 

Netherlands Government—second International Conference on 
Soil Mechanics and Foundation Engineering 

International Union of Biological Sciences—Conference on the 
Interaction of Eggs and Sperm in Animals 

International Union of Biological Sciences—International Con- 
gress on Physiology and Pathology of Reproduction in Animals 

Inter-American Indian Institute—second Conference on Indian 
Life 

International Conference of the Principal High Tension Elec- 
trical Systems—12th biennial session 

Government of Belgium—World Aeronautical Conference 

International Union of Biological Sciences—International Con- 
ference of Sericulture 

International Union of Biological Sciences— 8th International 
Congress of Genetics 

International Commission of Agricultural Industries—7th Inter- 
national Congress of Agricultural and Alimentary Industries 

International Union of Biological Sciences—Conference on the 
Terminology of Genetics and Cytology 

International Union of Biological Sciences—13th International 
Congress of Zoology 

International Union of Biological Sciences—General Assembly 


Washington 
United States 


Washington 


Brussels 


Rotterdam, 

Netherlands 
Milan, Italy 
Milan, Italy 
Cuzco, Peru 
Paris 


Brussels 
Arles, France 


Stockholm 
Paris 
Stockholm 
Paris 


Stockholm 


Section IV -- International Non-Governmental 


16 


~1 = — 


conn 


20 


Organizations 


International Chamber of Commerce—Meeting of International 
Highways Associations 

International Chamber of Commerce—Commission on Inter- 
national Commercial Arbitration 

International Chamber of Commerce—Court of Arbitration 

International Conference of Social Work 


International Chamber of Commerce—Sub-Committee on Public 
Utilities of the Committee on Foreign Establishments 
Rotary International—lInternational Assembly 


International Chamber of Commerce—Drafting Sub-Committee 
of the Committee on Trade Terms 

Rotary International—39th Annual Convention 

International Federation of Agricultural Producers 

International Chamber of Commerce—Drafting Sub-Committee 
of the Committee on Trade Terms 

International Chamber of Commerce—Committee on Foreign 
Establishments 

International Chamber of Commerce—Special Co-ordinating 
Committee for the ITO Charter 

International Chamber of Commerce—Officers of the Budget 
Commission 

International Chamber of Commerce—Budget Commission 

International Chamber of Commerce—68th session of the Council 

World Power Conference—International Commission on Large 
Dams—third Congress on Large Dams 


International Federation for Housing and Town Planning— 
International Congress for Housing and Town Planning 
Boy Scouts’ International Bureau 


Paris 
Paris 


Paris 
Atlantic City, 
N. J. 


Paris 


Quebec City, 
Canada 
Paris 


Rio de Janeiro 
Paris 
Paris 


Paris 
Paris 
Paris 


Paris 

Paris 

Stockholm and 
Trollhattan, 
Sweden 

Zurich, 
Switzerland 

Paris 
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